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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

Lines written on theyeceipt of Cyrus W. Field's 
Dispatch, announcing the Success of the Atlantic 
Telegraph. 

BY D. BETHUNE DUFFIELD. 
Lirt up your heads, ye everlasting hills! 
Ye rock-bound portals of the sea, give way ! 
Ye sleeping thunders of the mountain-tops, 
And forests vocal with the moaning pine, 
Ye winged winds that sweep the roaring main, 
Come, join your songs with stern Niagara’s 

voice, 

And tuneful chorus of the river tides, 
And silver chimings of the rippling rills ; 
Let our wide Continent unite to swell 
The world’s glad anthem on this happy day ; 
For rough old Ocean, wild with all his storms, 
At last falls conquered in his own domain! ° 
A modern Cyrus now, with Titan chain, 
Comes, not as Xerxes scourging his proud waves, 
But bends the vanquished captive to his will. 
Behold ! the conquered monarch of the deep, 
As thro’ the harbor’s gate he drags the ficet, 
And bathes with sobbing waves his victor’s feet ! 


See how the world is heaving in her joy, 

How rival kingdoms rise in glad salute, 

And sister cities meet in fond embrace. 

America on ancient Albion smiles ; 

Europe from Italy’s soft, sunny eyes, 

And Asia from poor India’s troubled strand, 

Tnto the New world’s leaping heart look down, 

And whisper in her bending ear “ All Hail!” 

New-York, the brilliant city of the Franks, 

Receives unto her breast with warm embrace, 

And showers her smiles on London’s hoary 
walls, : 

Greets with a shout old Edinboro’ town, 

And with her sister cities, south and west, 

Thunders a hearty welcome round the domes 

That gild the cities of the Northern Bear, 

While rolls its echoes far along the plains 

Where Asia’s horde in savage conflict bleed ; 

Hamburg from Baltic’s rough and rocky shore 

Sends her free greeting to a nation free ; 

And venerable Rome, arising slow, 

Can scarce believe that in this wicked age 

A miracle is wrought without her aid, 

And wonders if, as in the days of old, 

The gods again have come upon the earth; 

While minor cities of the world behold 

The herald rays of her Millennial dawn. 


Proud Kings and Emperors and smiling Queens 
Extend the ungloved palm in earnest grasp 

To take our young Republic by the hand, 
While dust-beclouded Ministers of State 
Throughout the hemispheres both old and new 
This day upon the Ocean’s rim have met, 

And in the glad rejoicings of the hour 

Unite to say: “ Let this one simple cord, 
Which Ocean now at last is forced to hold, 

Be to us all a golden link of love, 

That henceforth we, as rulers wise may hear 
The honest beatings of each other’s hearts, 
And yield our Nations and their sacred rights 
To that perpetual and most holy Peace 

Which this day dawns upon a startled world.” 
Detroit, Aug. 5 1858. —Detroit Tribune. 
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CUCKOO. 

Tue moon is but a crescent white, 
Toward the setting of the sun ; 
Through the throbbing of the night 
Comes a mellow monotone: 

Cuckoo !—cuckoo! 


You may take a crimson cloud, 
Bind it with a golden band, 
All its richness were a shroud 
To this o’er the meadow-land : 
Cuckoo !—cuckoo! 


Glory, might, and mystery, 
Beauty, wonder, and unrest, 
The whole soul of melody, 
In a rolling note exprest : 
Cuckoo !—cuckoo! 


ony fields it overfloats, 
Like a tidal wave upbent, 
Over wheat and yellow oats, 
In the valley falling spent: 
Cuckoo !—cuckoo ! 


It will touch the soul to tears, 
List’ning in the falling dew: 
All the sadness of the years 
Cometh rushing over you: 
Cuckoo !—cuckoo ! 


Things of beauty and delight 
You have dreamed of, overjoyed, 
Will loom out as though you might 
Reach and clasp them through the void : 
Cuckoo !—cuckoo! 


It will touch from summer woods 
Joyous heart or wo-begone ; 
Melteth music for all moods 
From the rapture floating on : 
Cuckoo !—cuckoo ! 
Balmy airs of autumn nights, 
Any charm or spell that is, 
Windy whispers on the heights 
Know no magic like to this : 
Cuckoo !—cuckoo ! 


Spheréd notes of starry belts 
In its airy net are knit ; 
All the heart of nature melts 
On the twilight out of it: 
Cuckoo !—cuckoo ! 
—Chambers’s Journal. 7. &. 





Tue stream ripples bright by my cottage; 
The sunshine is bright on the stream ; 
And the wee, pebbly stones in the sunshine, 

Like diamonds sparkle and gleam. 
There are hazel-trees kissing tlie water, 

And plumes of the fair meadow-sweet ; 
And down by the hazel sits Jeanie, 

And dabbles her little white feet. 


The robin peeps in at my door-way ; 

The linnet looks down from the tre¢; 
And here, pillowed up in his cradle, 

Wee Sandy sits smiling at me. 
My milk-pail stands bright in the corner, 

y tins are all bright on the shelf ; 

And the white supper-cloth on my table 

Is clean, for I washed it myself. i 

—Lays of the Lost One. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 

Robert Blake, Admiral and General at Sea. 

Based on State and Family Papers. By 

Hepworth Dixon. A new edition, 1858. 

WE heartily wish that the attention of our 
men of letters was more directed than it is 
to the ancient and valuable art of Biography. 
There is no branch of literature which does 
more good or communicates more pleasure ; 
for there is none that so completely appeals 
to the two passions which make literature 
popular—the love of knowledge, and the 
love of amusement. ‘These have a joint 
gratification in a thoroughly good “ Life,” 
where some important section of the history 
of the world is dramatically embodied in one 
figure, and we are made to pass through 
great events, in good company, and almost 
with the emotions of a contemporary. Ac- 
cordingly, one of the few classical authors 
who has domesticated himself among the 
moderns is the pleasant and garrulous Plu- 
tarch. He has managed to get letters of 
naturalization among us, and to escape the 
popular terror attached to the name of Greek, 
Probably, too, that incomparable biography, 
the “ Agricola,” is more read than any other 
work of Tacitus—though the general world, 
we fear, will have to wait long for a transla- 
tion that shall do justice to its pregnant epi- 
gram and its brilliant colors. Every day we 
may see something analogous going on with 
respect to our native authors. Johnson’s 
“Lives of the Poets” is outliving his “ Lon- 
don,” while Boswell is tending to supplant 
the Doctor himseif. Southey’s “Nelson” 
bids fair to be read by generations almost ig- 
norant of the name of his “ Thalaba.” \ Mid- 
dleton’s “ Cicero” is at least talked of yet, 
which is more than can be said for his essays 
on ecclesiastical history, or his controversies 
with Bentley. In short, a great many en- 
couraging circumstances may be pointed out 
to the biographer; and if he does not find 
readers, it is in his case, more than in the 
case of the historian or poet, his own fault. 
The modern biographer, we fear, has many 
defects. He is almost invariably too long; he 
is deficient in perspective—in giving harmony 
to his proportions ; he is negligent of reality, 
disinclined to conceive of past life as of some- 
thing that once lived and breathed as surely 
and warmly as any thing we see now. But 
it must be admitted, after all, that his task is 
ahard one. .A great biographer ought to be 





at once philosopher ‘and painter—to have a 
genius for science, and a genius for art. If 
he cannot duly measure his hero, his opinions 
are worthless; if he cannot duly describe . 
him, he is dull in his style. The union is 
rare of that open, candid, loving nature which 
leads a man to a right choice of a subject, 
with the gravity of intellect and: grace of art 
necessary to the execution of it. But a right 
study of the great models would vastly im- 
prove biography as it exists amongst us at 
present ; and would at least prevent its being 
attempted by many who seem to take to it 
from an inspiration merely mechanical. One 
conspicuous feature of the present state of 
the art is what we may call its sign-post char- 
acter. A biographer takes up soldier or po- 
et, saint or king, without any reference to his. 
peculiar qualifications for portraiture, as a 
poor Dick Tinto executes with equal indiffer- 
ence an Admiral Keppel, a Royal Oak, or a 
Saracen’s Head. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon, the author of the 
Life of the famous man before us, has got 
into the right track in spite of the confusion 
which prevails on the subject. He is what 
the Sunday Acts call a bond fide traveller to 
his goal. He likes the Commonwealth men, 
and the dominant ideas of the seventeenth 
century ; and having drawn Penn, who was 
a child of that age, it was natural that he 
should proceed to draw Blake who was one 
of the heroes of it. To be sure, Mr. Dixon 
is not a sailor, and a nautical reviewer of a 
stern turn might be inclined to make him 
pay his footing afloat, according to the rough 
old custom in crossing the line. But if 
Blake himself, from a landsman of middle 
age, became a great seamen, why should not 
Mr. Dixon become, in a similar way, a sea- 
man’s biographer? He has executed his 
work well,—with industry, with vigor, with 
kind manly sympathy. Remembering our 
obligations to him, we are unwilling to dwell 
on the points on which we differ. His style, 
once somewhat turgid, improves in his. lakes 
works. His opinions are entitled to respeet 
from their sincerity, though our sentiments 
on several points are not his. We cannot, 
for instance, be expected to believe of Charles 
the First, that “his origin was bad.” Such 
is not our way of thinking about the royal 
and noble blood of Europe. On the other 
hand, we respect as much as Mr, Dixon, the 
great and good men produced among the 
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Puritans. We acknowledge the benefits 
which accrued to the nation from the conflict 
between Charles and his Parliament, but we 
have an equally strong belief that it was a 
good thing for England, that much of what 
the country party aimed at destroying sur- 
vived its hostility. We have always admired 
the remark of Coleridge, that what makes 
the Civil War a pleasant object of study is 
that we can read of the struggle, and yet re- 
spect both sides. And this is one of several 
characteristics of the movement which distin- 
guishes it from the revolutions of later times, 
a distinction that must be carefully kept in 
mind when we argue in our days. frgm the 
precedents of the seventeenth century. 
There is one fact about the stirring old 
Cavalier and Roundhead days which makes 
them excellent material for the historical 
writer. It may seem fanciful, but it is cer- 
tainly true, that poetry disappeared out of our 
politics with those events. They were the 
last of the romantic epochs,—the borderland 
between old feudal England and modern busy 
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Chivalry in her Cavaliers, of piety in her 
Roundheads,—before settling down to mod- 
ern business, and transmitting her beliefs and 
sentiments into new forms. A line divides 
her public life, about the time that Oliver 
sunk into his grave. Beyond that line we see 
our ancestors tinged with a certain hue of 
romance, which we can scarcely claim for our- 
selves. We can enjoy a ballad about their 
doings, written by a Scott or a Browning, but 
poetry at present keeps remarkably clear of 
the “ business of the session.” It is a differ- 
ence like that between the old portraits of 
'Vandyke and the modern portraits of a gen- 
tleman, of which we have a yearly supply. A 
consciousness of this change is not to make us 
‘undervalue the real inherited worth, which 
lives now in plainer garments and does duller 
work ; and romance and poetry exist for the 
individual for ever, be the changes in public 
life what they may. We are only pointing 
‘out a natural transition in its connexion with 
literature; and we believe that Mr. Dixon’s 
book owes much to the fact that a period like 
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practical England. Compare the picture raised | that of our Civil War is intrinsically favorable 





in. the mind by the mention of the age of | to biography from its romantic character. 


Charles with that of the age of Anne for ex- 
emple,—pleasant and clever as the latter age 
undoubtedly was. A certain elevation of view 
and generous force of mind marks the men of 


the earlier period,—the Falklands, the Pem- | 


brokes, the Northamptons, the Richmonds, or 
the Hampdens, the Blakes, the Vanes. The 
objects contended for are nobler and higher. 
The poetry they read is fresher, sweeter, more 
lyrical. We have Herrick and Suckling in- 
stead of Prior and Gay. The Anne men 
always come to the mind, associated with town 
life,—routs, drums, coffee, china, wit, and sar- 
casm, and scandal. Their wigs are prosaic 
compared with their grandfathers’ love-locks ; 
their cocked-hats vulgar compared with the 
steeple-hats, past which bullets whistled at 
Marston Moor. Mention one such name as 
this last, and forthwith the memory of a read- 
ing man teems with moated grange and gal- 
loping dragoons, buff-coat and bandolier. A 
file of muskets glitters behind the green 
hedge; a flag rises on the deserted tower. 
Quaint, pretty, clever, are the words sug- 
gested by the Queen Anne scene,—romantic, 
generous, picturesque, by the Commonwealth 
one. It would seem as if all systems made a 
grand display just before their termination. 
Old England had one gala day of it,—of 
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Robert Blake, destined as General and Ad- 


miral to play such an important part in that 


period, was a Somersetshire man. He was of 
a good landed family there, said by a tradition 
in the branch still existing to have come 
originally from Northumberland. A specu- 
lative person might attribute his marked nau- 
tical genius to the blood of those old Danes 
who set sail from the Baltic, under the Raven, 
ages ago.* What is certain, however, at pres- 
ent, is only that the Admiral’s ancestor, 
Humphrey Blake, possessed the Manor of 
Tuxwell, in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
By a process, quite common among what old 
Fuller calls the “ middling-sized ” gentry, the 
Blakes took to merchandise in Bridgewater, 
which town had the honor of producing the 
man who made them famous, about the end 
of August, 1598—the year before the birth of 
Cromwell. He was the eldest son of Humphrey 
Blake, gentleman and merchant, by Sara Wil- 
liams of Plansfield, co-heiress of a good 
knightly family of the county. It was pre- 
cisely from this class—persons of gentle 
blood, yet average fortune and position—that 
the great men of Blake’s party came. 


* Etymologically, the name of Blake or Blacke 
(as it is sometimes spelled), that is, Blak, is cer- 
tainly Scandinavian. 
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Mr. Dixon has duly visited the localities, 
and enables us to reproduce the scenes and 
circumstances of his hero’s youth. They still 
show in “Bridgewater the old-fashioned, sub- 
stantial house, with its oak wainscots and or- 
namented ceilings, in which the Blakes lived. 
The gardens ran down to the river Parrett ; 
the windows looked out over a wide valley to 
the Quantock hills. One of the earliest ob- 
jects that would catch the boy’s young eyes 
would be the masts of the shipping in the 
stream,—masts decked with the colors of 
more than one nation, and suggesting who 
knows what visions of distant purple seas, and 
fierce Algerine corsairs, and all that could 
stimulate the heart and waken the wonder of 
a bold strong lad. Such influences, joined to 
the talk of his father the merchant,—and in 
those days the merchant went abroad with! his 
ship and guarded her treasures with his own 
stout arm,—must have deeply impressed young 
Blake. But he was a grave youngster, and 
took naturally to his book; had a vein of 
melancholy (as Cromwell, too, had) running 
through him ; and .speeded so well in letters 
that at sixteen he exchanged Bridgewater 
grammar-school for St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. 
Failing in a competition for one of the Christ- 
church scholarships, he shifted his quarters to 
Wadham, then just founded by a Somerset- 
shire friend of his father’s, and spent no less 
than nine years at the University. Little is 
known of his college life. An old story re- 
cords that he sometimes indulged in “ stealing 
of swans ;” but such freaks cannot have occu- 
pied much of histime. Clarendon speaks with 
respect of his attainments, and it is certain 
that his learning was -far greater than that of 
most fighting men ; in fact, it may safely be 
said of him, that while inclination made him 
a scholar it was rather destiny that made him 
asoldier. .He found himself drawn into the 
great struggle of his time by his position and 
his sense of duty ; and in the hurry of the life 
of after years he never seems to have lost 
either the taste which had made him learned 
or the earnestness which had made him a 
Puritan, 

In his twenty-seventh year he was recalled 
home by the illness of his father. The world 
had not gone well with the old gentleman, 
who, dying in November, 1625, left Robert to 
take charge of a large family, upon what was 
by no means a large,income. Here were 
new duties, which he achieved with fidelity, 
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and, in the main, with suecess. Of his broth- 
ers, Humphrey followed him by and by into 
the Navy; suffered for non-conformity after 


‘the Restoration; and emigrated to Carolina, 


where his descendants still exist. William 
became a successful Doctor of Civil Law. 
Nicholas engaged in the Spanish trade, like: 
his progenitors, and was ancestor of the 
present family of Venne House in the West 
Country. The other brothers seem to have 
done well, and the girls to have married 
respectably. It rarely happens that a very 
able man appears in a race without his near 
kinsfolk being, not indeed equal to himself, 
but of superior talent and energy to that of 
the multitude, as might be shown from many 
instances if this were the occasion. 

We are now to think of Blake as settled 
at. Bridgewater, taking care of his mother, 
who survived her husband for many years, 
and in loco parentis to his numerous troop 
of brothers and sisters. His character was 
formed, and may be described in a word 
as Puritanical. The world is now better 
qualified to understand what such a descrip- 
tion implies, than it was for a century and a 
half after the Restoration. For a long time 
it was commonly understood to mean a fa- 
natic or a hypocrite ; and the Puritan was to 
most people either a man that had been 
half-cracked, or a man that had been wholly 
a rascal. The world does not appear to have 
reflected that it must have been a very de- 
grading thing for the Church and nobles of 
England to have submitted to the ascendency 
of such a rabble so wholly in the wrong. 
The gentleman who mourned over the defeat 
of his ancestors in the hard-fought fields of 
the great rebellion made his case much more 
pitiable by insisting that the English gentry 
were overcome by a mere crew of hypocrites 
and their dupes. 

It is now high time for those who honor 
the old traditions of England, to do that jus- 
tice to the Puritans which was almost uni- 
formly denied them by the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We shall never understand the Civil 
War, nor be able to think of it without shame 
and humiliation, unless we look at the bright 
as well as the dark side of the contending 
powers. The fact is, that Puritanism was a 
genuine expression of one form of Protestant 
Christianity. It allied itself with natures 
that were simple and earnest, sturdy and self- 
dependent. Such men were impatient of 
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ecclesiastical authority, indifferent to symbol- 
ism and tradition, full of spiritual self-reli- 
ance. It is easy to see that the corruption 
of this form of character must have been 
something detestable, and hence we cannot. 
wonder at the view taken of Roundheads by 
Cavalier wits. But in its genuine state, it 
was a powerful and worshipful embodiment 
of an inevitable tendency in the Protestant 
mind; and it is now evident that no peace 
was possible in England until it had found 
its right relation to our institutions. It is 
useless to speculate as to whether this might 
have been brought about without a civil war; 
but certainly the civil war cannot be under- 
stood apart from it. Puritanism was the 
fundamental source of the opposition to the 
king; it became allied with other influences, 
but these depended on it, and not it upon 
them. A man from being a Puritan became 
often a Republican, but as a general rule he 
was a Puritan first. 

There was a certain affinity between Puri- 
tanism and Republicanism, for both were im- 
patient of authority and tradition. Accord- 
ingly, Blake seems to have very early fallen 
under the suspicion of being no friend to 
monarchical principles. And, this ‘tendency 
again harmonizes with his relish for the 
classics. ‘The republican of that day was not 
_ like our modern republicans. He was of the 
school of old George Buchanan, who had 
broached his antique radicalism in the De 
Jure Regni apud Scotos as early as 1571. 
He was an admirer of Brutus, and was fond 
of quoting Lucan. A grand simplicity- was 
his ideal of government; an organization of 
stately but not splendid magistrates ruling 
over a free, patriotic, enlightened people: a 
beautiful but entirely visionary system which 
rose like a sun-tinted cloud-palace before the 
eyes of Sidney and Andrew Fletcher, and the 
last rays of which still glitter on the classic 
page of Walter Savage Landor. 

Was Blake, then, a kind of Puritan demo- 
crat ?—So it may be said,—always providing 
that we distinguish carefully between such 
“ democracy” and that which bears the name 
in the times in which we live. Let no mod- 
ern democratic radical fancy that he is of the 
school of those great old dreamers. The 
most violent of. them would now be esteemed 
a bigoted aristocrat; indeed aristocracy is 
stamped broadly and deeply upon their ideal 
systems. George Buchanan expressly con- 


demns the merely popular voice. How nar 
rowly Milton would have restricted the gen- 
eral suffrage in political matters we know from 
the pamphlet he published just before the 
Restoration. Fletcher, as is still better 
known, had an ingenious scheme for restoring 
slavery in Scotland. The seventeenth century 
men were as different from the men of 1793 
and 1848 in their views as they were superior 
to them in their character and parts. They 
never dreamt of interfering with the general 
system of society and subordination, but still 
held to such fundamental ideas as the national 
religion, the old constitution, and the “ spirit 
of a gentleman.” The regiments of Essex 
and Hampden wore their family colors. 
Cromwell chose his Ironsides among the free- 
holders. A Percy, a Herbert, a Montague, a 
Grey- were of their party. -They taunted 
Charles, not with being their king,—that, they 
admitted was his right—but with. having 
taken liberties with them which their ances- 
tors had not tolerated in the Plantagenets. 
Right or wrong, they were quite a different 
breed of revolutionists from any that the world 
has seen since, and the honor of England re- 
quires that this should be maintained at every 
proper opportunity. 

Blake being thus a Puritan, with ‘specula- 
tive leanings towards Republicanism, which 
leanings, however, would by no means have 
induced him to rise against the king in the 
absence of what he esteemed proper provo- 
cation,—the next point of interest is how he 
was provoked? To this we answer, on his 
Puritan side. His whole life proves that in 
spite of his bookish turn, he was far more a 
practical than a speculative man. From am- 
bition of the worldly kind he was entirely 
free. We doubt if he would have moved at 
all, but for the irritating war carried on by 
Laud and the Court against that religious 
party with which his deepest instincts had 
connected him. And as it chanced, Laud was 
appointed Bishop of Bath and Wells within a 
year or so (20th June, 1626) of the very date 
at which Blake returned to Bridgewater from 
‘Oxford. 

This is one of those historical coincidences 
which excite deep reflection. Here were the 
two antagonistic tendencies of the time 
brought within sight of each other on the 
same field of action. The west country was 
full of trading towns,,always the strongholds 





of Puritanism. Accordingly, during the two 
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years that he held the see, Laud—a sincere 
man, but weak and with no insight into 
his age—vexed the Somersetshire Puritans 
sadly. «Perpetual squabbles were carried on 
about placing the communion-table this way 
or that way. The bishop’s successor went 
further ; he suspended one of Blake's favorite 
“ministers” in Bridgewater, and enjoined 
Humphrey Blake, churchwarden, to do pen- 
vance, as a favorer of the delinquent. Years 
passed on, and of course all the, stories of 
the whippings and brandings of Puritan 
writers would reach Blake’s native town. The 
future admiral had a kind of grim sarcastic 
humor about him, of the’same stamp as that 
of Knox or Buchanan, and this made him 
scorn and ridicule what he otherwise hated. 
In due time he became committed to the 
cause, and was the leader of it in his native 
town. 

Presently, came the great Scottish news of 
1637, and people heard how Bishop Lindsay 
and Dean Hannay had been hooted and 
pelted in St. Giles’ Church, Edinburgh ; and 
how, in regular course, the Scots had signed 
the Covenant, and were in arms against their 
native king; war committees sitting in every 
county to raise men, and people bringing up 
their very spoons to sell them in the cause ; 
till the rebels crossed the Tweed, and soon 
Charles had no alternative but to summon a 
parliament. Bridgewater sent up “ Robert 
Blake, gent.,” to this, the “ Short Parliament,” 
as historians call it, which met on Monday, 
the 13th April, 1640. Blake was no doubt 
present, when amidst the silence of that grave 
old generation, Lord Keeper Finch began the 
speech in language which reads so quaintly in 
our day. 

“His Majesties kingly resolutions are 
seated in the Ark of his Sacred Breast, and it 
were a presumption of too high a nature for 
any Uzzah uncalled to touch it: yet His 
Majesty is now pleased to lay by the shining 
beams of Majesty as Phoebus did to Phaeton, 
that the distance between Sovereignty and 
Subjection should not barr you of that filial 
freedom of access to his Person and Coun- 
sels,” * , 

But the Commons were scarcely in the 
mood for this vein of eloquence, and would 
vote no money till they had redress of griev- 
ances. The King dissolved them on May 
5th; and though he called the Long Parlia- 
ment that same autumn, Blake was nota 

* Rushworth, Part ii., vol. 2. 
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member of it till 1645, when he was returned 
for Taunton. He had lost his seat through the 
influence of some fathilies rigidly loyal,—the 
Stawells and Wyndhams. 

Rare was now the excitement in London. 
The mob that years before had pelted poor 
old Isaac Casaubon’s windows in St. Mary’s 
Axe with stones, because he was understood 
to be of King James’s way of thinking in 
church matters, went bawling about libels, 
and attacked Laud’s palace at Lambeth. The 
city was simmering with discontent, not only 
at grievances generally, but at such mishaps 
as the taking of the “Rebecca” (worth 
£260,000) by the Algiers pirates, who had 
no less than sixty ships afloat. Grave Puri- 
tans were grumbling at the Papist queen; 
and sturdy feudal squires muttered out remin- 
iscencesjof Magna Charta. The events which 
followed are of immortal fame and endless 
consequences. Strafford was beheaded, and 
Laud lodged in the Tower. The Irish rebel- 
lion shocked and alarmed the country. Both 
parties held to every thing they could in a 
manner which made reconcilement impossible, 
and on the 22nd August, 1642, the King 
hoisted his standard at Nottingham, and all 
England knew that there was nothing for it 
but the sword. ‘ 

-And now, it became a matter of vital con- 
sequence what were the views of the men of 
weight by their fértune and character in each 
county? Individual energy did every thing ; 
for it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
whole nation was divided with any accuracy, 
The Puritans, who were the salt of the par- 
liamentary party, had indeed their line 
marked clearly ‘enough. But many who had 
been discontented from a less elevated view 
did not feel an enthusiastic eagerness to carry 
on the war. Many must have been compara- 
tively indifferent, and these would go to the 
King’s side, if there was a leader to rally 
them—the King’s being the easier and less 
austere party, and, generally speaking, the 
party of the men of the world. Again, the 
local influence of people was then very strong, 
and a popular family could determine the 
politics of a district ; just as Warwickshire 
was fought for, rather between the Grevilles 
and the Comptons than between’ Parliament 
and King. It was not ‘as in the French 
Revolution, when a few abstract ideas (of 
“ equality,” “rights of man,” &c.) permeated 











the whole being of thousands, and merged 
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every other consideration. A great deal was 
left to accident, to taste, to prejudice, to affec- 
tion, and thus it become so inexpressibly im- 
portant which side even one energetic, able, 
known man might take. As Cromwell went 
down to his own eastern country, so Blake 
went forthwith to his western country, and 
began raising forces for the Parliament. The 
theory of our ancestors was, that all men 
could be easily turned into soldiers ; and both 
parties set about it at once. Blake raised a 
troop of dragoons with more than ordinary 
quickness, and dashed to and fro amidst the 
smartest actions of the west. He was with 
Sir John Horner's forces when he drove the 
Marquis of Hertford out of Wells. He dis- 
tinguished himself at Bodmin; and at the 
well-fought field of Lansdoun, where Sir Bevil 
Grenville fell. He soon began to attract at- 
tention, and showed that combination of dash- 
ing activity with gravity and prudence, which 
characterised the best,men on his side. The 
Cavaliers were equally daring and brilliant, 
but not equally prudent and steady; whence 
the-important remark of Clarendon, that dur- 
ing the war, they never rallied from a shock 
in battle and recovered their good order again 
like their Roundhead enemies. Their charge 


was like that curious phenomenon of the) 


Mediterranean—a white squall,—terrible for 
the moment, but which passes away without 
doing mischief proportionate to its violence. 
In charging in true Cavalier fashion,—in 
displaying some of the best and some of the 
worst qualities of the Cavalier,—no man on 
the King’s side surpassed his nephew, Prince 
Rupert. The Prince (whom the Roundheads 
called Prince Robber, and accused of every 
variety of rapine and disorder) had brought 
from the borders of the Rhine some .of the 
characteristic qualities of borderers. He was 
less like a Montrose than like one of those 
Scotts or Rutherfords of the old days, who 
were dangerous to friends as well as to ene- 
‘mies; who turned war into a series of raids ; 
who fought when they ought to have let it 
alone, and plundered when they ought to 
have been fighting; brave, hardy men, faith- 
ful to the code of opinions among themselves, 
but reckless of all other considerations. The 
son of a woman like Elizabeth of Bohemia 
cannot indeed have been the monster of 
whom Roundhead crones spoke with a shud- 
der, similar to that with which their Puritan 
cousins in America talked of the Red Indians 


who had scalped their grandfathers. But 
the Prince was certainly not fitted for so high 
a rank in so great and solemn a cause as the 
defence of the English monarchy and church. 
Such as he was, however, he was active and 
loyal enough, and he.soon came in contact 
with Blake at the siege of Bristol. 

It was a summer day in July, 1643, when 
the two sons of the Queen of Hearts—Ru- 
pert and Maurice—sat down before that an- 
cient town, Things had been looking well 
for their cause in the west; Waller had 
fought indecisively with Maurice near Bath, 
with Wilmot near Devizes. The Fairfaxes 
were locked up at Hull; Cromwell was not 
triumphant in Lincolnshire. Hampden had 
fallen in the previous month at Chalgrove. 
And, now, Rupert took Bristol in four days ; 
Sir Nathaniel Fiennes being incompetent, if 
not worse; and Blake fighting to the last, in 
vain. Blake’s business in this siege was to 
| Sond a certain fort along the line called 
| 
| 





“ Prior’s Hill.” The assaults on it by Grand- 
ison and Lunsford with musket and hand- 
| grenade, pistol and pike, were constant and 
terrible; but they never carried it from the 
the stout Somersetshire man, who beat them 
off, and sallied against them in their confu- 
sion. Even after Fiennes had surrendered 
the town, Blake stood at bay for a time. 
This breach of military etiquette caused Ru- 
pert to threaten to hang him, which he only 
omitted, according to Clarendon, in consider- 
ation of his inexperience. Now was the 
turning-point of the war. The King came 
to Bristol, and held a council; was advised 
to march straight on London, but hesitated 
and preferred to invest Gloucester, and never 
had such a happy chance again. 
Blake was, by this time, in good esteem with 
the Parliament. He was appointed to the 
Somerset Committee of Ways and Means, 
and to the lieutenant-colonelcy of Popham’s 
regiment—a stalwart Roundhead body, 1500 
strong. He now, accompanied by one of his 
| brothers, Samuel Blake, made an entry into 
Bridgewater with some troops, hoping to seize 
the castle. A strange sensation it must have 
been, in those days, for a man to force his way 
| into his native town, find all the old homely 
faces divided against each other, and patroles 
pacing the familiar streets! Blake saw that 
there was no chance there, at that time, and 
| prepared to march to the south coast, where 
, he was wanted for the defence of Lyme. But 
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he had a terrible sorrow to carry away with 
him from the old places associated with his 
pleasantest recollections. His younger brother, 
Samuel, strolled from headquarters. At a 
little ale-house on the river, a few miles down, 
he got wind of some Cavalier-recruiting that 
was going on, and resolved to pursue the offi- 
cers who were employed upon it. The expe- 
dition was irregular, and it was fatal. A fray 
followed, and Samuel Blake fell. We have 
an account of its effect on his brother from 
one who knew the family, and wrote a biog- 
ravhy of the great man more than a century 
ago. When the news reached the town the 
officers of the regiment talked it over in knots, 
with such grave glances at Colonel Blake and 
hesitation about who should tell him, as we 
can all easily fancy :— 

“ At last he asked one of them very earn- 
&stly, and the gentleman replied, with some 
enotion, ‘ Your brother Sam is killed ! ex- 
— how it came to pass. The colonel, 

aving heard him out, said, ‘ Sam had no busi- 


ness there.’ And, as if he took no further no- 


tice of it, turned from the corn-hill or market- 
place into the Swan inn, of chief note in that 
town, and shutting himselfin a room gave way 
to tre calls of nature and brotherly love, say- 
ing,‘ Died Abner as a fool dieth !’”* 


This anecdote bears the unmistakeable 
stamp of truth, and throws a strange flash of 
light on the old Puritan’s portrait. “Sam 
had no business there!” and he turns away 
with stoical soldierly firmness from the news 
that his brother had lost his young life where 
he had no right to be. But the street along 
which he moves is one where a hundred times 
they had played together; and by the time 
he has hurried himself into a room, his strong 
heart has overflowed, “ Died Abner as a fool 
dieth!” Melancholy, yet tender words, be- 
traying the source to which men like Blake 
turned in all hours of passion and trial. 

His next service was in defence of the little 
seaport of Lyme, besieged by Maurice after 
failing in an attempt to storm Plymouth. The 
population was short of a thousand; Blake’s 
fighting men numbered only some five hundred, 
and the defences of the place were naturally 
weak. The Prince, on descending from the 
Somerset Hills, drove in Blake’s outposts, 
summoned him to surrender, of course in vain, 
and then charged with horse in the wake of 

* “History and Life of Robert Blake, Esq., &c. 


Written by ‘a Gentleman who. was bred in his 


family ” [1740 ?] : one of the many sources of Mr. 
Dixon’s book. ‘ 
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a shower of hand-grenades. But the horse 
were met bya fire so steady that they wav- 
ered and fell back.. Thus it went on, from 
day to day and week to week. In spite of 
siege-train and storming-parties, and of the 
loss of scores of gallant men, Maurice failed 
to carry Lyme. Weeks passed, and War- 
wick’s fleet arrived in the offing in time to 
save the garrison from being starved out. At 
last the Prince gave up the siege after a loss 
of 2000; and Colonel Blake took the field 
again, a free man, with a higher fame than 
ever. 

Essex, the somewhat dull son of the bril- 
liant favorite of Elizabeth, was now moving 
westward to give, as he hoped, a great blow 
to the King’s cause in those parts. He did 
gain the regions which he threatened, but he 
neglected the strong points of those through 
which he passed, All over the western coun- 
ties the Cavaliers had strong fortresses, and a 
direct line of communication in consequence. 
Blake cast his eyes over the district; dis- 
cerned the vital importance of seizing Taun- 
ton; made a rapid march there, and carried 
it from a poor weak Colonel Reeves without a 
blow. This was on the 8th of July, 1644, six 
days after Cromwell and. the Scots had de- 
feated Rupert in the terrible battle of Marston 
Moor, which destroyed the King’s cause in 
the north. All the more need then, that the 
King’s cause should prosper in the west! So 
Charles moved in the direction whence his 
Queen had left for Brest that same eventful 
July. Lord Essex, hemmed in and helpless, 
took to the water, leaving his troops no re- 
source but to surrender; and the triumphant 
Cavaliers returned eastward with every pros- 
pect of bringing Blake and Taunton on their 
knees. The King went after nobler game, as 
he thought; but troops soon began to pour 
round the lines that had been formed to de- 
fend the old inland town, long famous for that 
woollen trade which our ancestors always es- 
teemed the staple trade of this country. The 
place was large and unwalled, and set in a 
country where the besiegers were strong. 
Governor Wyndham, of Bridgewater, “sent a 
second trumpeter to his old neighbor and 
townsman, almost entreating him to accept 
terms of surrender,” says Mr. Dixon. Gov- 
ernor Blake, of Taunton (for such was the 
rank he now held from the Parliament), was 
as unyielding as a Roman wall. And so the 
siege began; and the defence was the most 
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famous of Blake’s achievements, till he ex- 
changed land for sea-service, won the highest 
degree of the favorite celebrity of the British 
people, and almost hid his earlier laurels 
under that final crown of them, wet with 
sparkling sea-water. 

Wyndham, of purest Cavalier breed—of 
the race that “ would not desert the Crown, 
though it hung on a bush ”—began the 
attack. Beaten in a skirmish, he formed a 
blockade. His troops barricaded the roads 
with trees, and stopped the homely market- 
carts as they jogged on towards the town. 
From this first dilemma Blake was helped by 
the sudden arrival of a smart German officer, 
Vandruske, who broke Wyndham’s line and 
gave a little breathing-time to the garrison. 
Blake seized the occasion, and scoured the 
country to warm up despondent hearts in the 
cause. Meanwhile, Goring’s forces were comn- 
ing up from Weymouth, and his track was 
marked by every horror that can accompany 
civil war. Many of his victims fled into 
Taunton, which was now a perfect eyesore to 
the King’s party. Squabbles arose among 
them as to who should have the command 
against it, and these divided the friends of 
the Crown just at the time when the new 


Model was strengthening the cause of the 


Parliament. Soon, Cromwell—now a Gene- 
ral—and Waller were on the move. It be- 
came more and more a vital matter to the 
Cavaliers to take the town, and the young 
Prince of Wales held a council in Bristol to 
consider the General’s position. Goring’s 
plan was adopted—of a sudden attack on 
Taunton, while a greater force remained on 
the borders of Wilts and Dorsetshire to 
> watch the enemy. Accordingly, Sir Richard 
Grenville appeared in the trenches, and be- 
gan to work hard. But, now, Waller was 
stirring, and Goring insisted on Grenville’s 
joining against him, which Grenville declined 
to do. The divided Cavaliers once more 
changed their tactics, and resolved on a 
junction and an attack on Taunton in force. 
Up came Wyndham, and Sir John Berkeley, 
and Sir Joseph Wagstaffe, with Goring’s foot 
and artillery from Wells, and enclosed the 
heart of the town, as it were, with a wall of 
fire. The suburbs were burnt and pillaged, 
and the outskirts crumbled away before inces- 
sant shot. Famine preyed on the. de- 
fenders within, but Blake would not yield. 
The pamphlets of that time contain some 
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curious anecdotes of the grim humor with 
which Blake seasoned his suffering and peril. 
On one occasion, of a “ parley” proposing 
that he should resign the town, he answered 
that he had four pair of boots left yet, and he 
would eat three of them before the enemy 
got it.* Another time, being threatened that 
when the town was carried all should be put 
to the sword but seven persons, his reply was 
that he wanted the names of the seven, and 
would send their bodies presently.t He and 
his brave comrades were almost in the las; 
stage of suffering and peril, when Fairfax 
detached four regiments, Welden’s, For- 
tescue’s, Floyd’s, and Ingoldsby’s to his relief. 
Colonel Welden commanded this force, and 
raised the siege on the 11th May, 1645. 

The contemporary accounts of the specta- 
cles which met Welden’s troops on their 
march are something fearful. All the coun® 
try round about Taunton was devastated, and, 
as one eye-witness tells us, “ unpeopled.” 
The town itself was black with the traces of 
fire. The besiegers (who broke up, and dis- 
persed towards Bridgewater and Exeter) left 
some barrels of powder and arms behind 
them, and took away twelve or fourteen cart- 
loads of dead men. 

This was a great triumph for the Parlia- 
ment, which sent Blake a vote of thanks, and 
a present of £500. Goring, with those fero- 
cious troops which were called “ Goring’s 
crew,” again overran the county of Somerset, 
and commenced a second investment of Taun- 
ton against Weldon and Blake. But this was 
a far milder siege than its predecessor, and 
the Cavaliers chiefly acted on the defensive, 
and resisted the charges with which the gar- 
rison took care to break the blockade. Gor- 
ing lay about the town for five or six weeks 
in a manner that excites the stately reprehen- 
sion of Clarendon; during that time, the 
King was defeated in the crowning battle of 
Naseby; and then Fairfax marched on, and 
relieved Taunton, and the whole west to- 
gether. The royal game was up. 

Blake now performed peaceful duties for a 
time, and the quiet modest way in which he 
remained absent from the House of Com- 
mons, though chosen to sit for Taunton in 
1645, is most significant. He was not re- 
sponsible for the shedding of the king’s 


* “ A Narration of the Expedition to Taunton 
(1645).” 
t “ The Scotch Dove (1645).” 
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blood: on the contrary, he was heard to use 
this remarkable expression, that “he would 
as freely venture his life to save the king as 
ever he had done to serve the Parliament.” 
He was altogether a practical man, and a 
man of moderation. He had once thought 
the king too strong for the safety of Protes- 
tantism and the State. But when the king 
was in prison, and his cause defeated, he did 
not wish to see him put to death. On the 
other hand, he was entirely free from per- 
sonal ambition, and made no effort to use his 
reputation for the purpose of political influ- 
ence. His was the via media in all things. 
He did the duty of the day, and waited for 
that of the morrow. The preference he 
appears to have entertained in theory for a 
republican form of government, exercised 
very little influence over his active life. It is 
clear that not that preference, but his Puri- 
tanism, made him first join the Parliamentary 
cause 5 and, afterwards, when a despotism 
was in the ascendant of which all pure repub- 
licans disapprov ed, he zealously and faithfully 
served it. Blake, in fact, was for England, 
and did not expect England to suit herself to 
Blake. He was an “ antique Roman” kind 
of mar of the early Roman breed—willing 
to serve the State when it needed his services, 
content to stay at home when it did not want 
them. This private, simple, pious character 
contrasts significantly with the turbulent 
vanity and levity, the morbid, spasmodic 
greatness, the feverish yet pedantic cleverness 
of the’ modern revolutionists of Europe. 
Above all there was nothing theatrical about 
our great Puritan. He was*a homely west- 
country gentleman, middle-sized, of firm and 
generous yet not at all romantic air and ex- 
pression, most orderly and pious in his house- 
hold, and with sacred words ever ready for 
the guidance of life, but, for the rest, a kindly 
laugher, and known to take a quiet cup of 
sack and a pipe at bed-time. Such was 
Blake, as old authorities prove ; and we are 
certain that if Monsieur Robespierre had 
presented himself+in the market-place at 
Taunton, in his sky-blue coat, to deliver his 
oration on the tre Supréme, Governor 
Blake of that town would at once have 
ordered him into the stocks. 

A man of this stamp had the kind of dis- 
position which then, as ever, resembled the 
true nautical English character. So that 
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for the first time, at a period when Cromwell 
and the Parliamentary chiefs sent “ generals” 
on board the fleet over the seamen’s heads, 
and after a revolt of part of that fleet to the 
side of the Prince of Wales, he seems to 
have become domesticated immediately. He 
took to the water as if there were something 
in his breed that fitted him for it. He con- 
quered in actions against the greatest seamen 
of the day; and in eight short years (1649- 
1657), he so completely established his naval 
renown, that he superseded the reputation 
which had first raised him, the honor derived 
from Bristol, Lyme, Taunton, and a dozen 
fields of battle, and sunk his title of General, 
in that of Admiral, for all posterity. Eng- 
land, which has forgotten that Bacon was a 
viscount, has forgotten that Blake was a 
general. As it merged Bacon’s political in 
his philosophical fame, so it merged Blake’s 
military in his naval fame. There is nothing 
like it in our history. Here is a man, who is 
spoken of as a seaman, in conjunction with 
Drake, and Nelson, and Collingwood, and 
who on his fiftieth birth-day cannot possibly 
have been able to put a ship about, or to give 
the orders while the crew were reefing top- 
sails. It is scarcely intelligible to us who 
know the present English navy, as we think 
of the roars of laughter with which the 
squadron would hail the news that Sir Colin 
Campbell had been appointed to the “ Royal 
Albert.” To understand Blake’s success, we 
must attribute to him not only an inherent 
genius for the sea, but an essential affinity 
with the character of seamen, which caused 
his crew to recognise in him a brother spirit, 
and cordially exert their efforts to assist him 
in his task. For it is perfectly certain that, 
at first, he must have been under great disad- 
vantages. He must have been dependent on 
captains, lieutenants, or masters for the 
whole seamanship of the very ship in which 
he sailed. In our day, no ordinary man 
would be considered likely to be a first-rate 
seaman who should enter the service as 
late as twenty; and genius, like every thing. 
else, must submit to certain fundamental 
natural laws. 

The character of the British sailor was in 
part formed by Blake’s time, and exp!ains 
Blake’s own character. For centuries, how- 
ever, our coasts had been lined with the de- 
scendants of those great races of the Baltic 





when he, at fifty years of age, went afloat 


and the German Ocean, the only races of the 
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world that have ever masterea the sea. The 
Greeks and. Romans, who crawled about their 
pleasant shores, and offered sacrifices if they 
had to cross the Adriatic or penetrate the 
Euxine; what can their notions have been 
of the great element such as it presented 
itself to the Norse rovers? They fought at 
Salamis and at Actium, but such fighting in- 
volved no seamanship ; it was only an ordi- 
nary struggle between landsmen in smooth 
water on the decks of gigantic boats, of which 
the oars were pulled by slaves, and the 
manceuvres few, simple, and obvious. Ac- 
cordingly, there is no such character as the 
classical seaman ; and in all his gallery of por- 
traits, Plutarch has nobody to show us who 
makes us think of Collingwood or Nelson. 
Our sailors are our own men; our peculiar 
heroes; formed by the tradition of a naval 
race acting on the desire for commerce by its 
instincts, reacted upon by commerce in its 
habits, and moulded into a special and pecu- 
liar type of the English people by their isola- 
tion. One of the happiest expressions in 
Clarendon’s history is, when he comes to the 
celebrated defection of a part of the fleet 
from the Parliament in 1648, and says, “ The 
seamen are 4 nation by themselves.” This is 


the precise state of the case, as erery one, 
who makes their acquaintance, may still ob- 


serve. It was no doubt even more true at 
that time, and explains the conduct of the 
navy during the great struggle. 

When the cry of “ Grievances” ran high, 
the seamen had joined in it, but always with 
very warm expressions of loyalty to the 
King’s. person. There is a mixture of a dis- 
position to grumble with a leaning to conserv- 
atism about sailors, which makes this line of 
conduct very intelligible. We have ourselves 
remarked in them, for instance, an abstract 
dislike to Bishops! No boatswain can under- 
tand or sympathise with episcopacy, and if 
ever he takes to newspaper-reading and radi- 
calism, it is against the mitre rather than the 
crown that hedirects his hostility. Doubtless, 
this is partly a dark mystery of the boat- 
swain’s nature, yet it is not altogether out of 
the reach of a philosophic obse:ver. As an 
isolated citizen, dwelling away from towns 
and villages, his notions of pews being cap- 
stan-bars laid across buckets, and a “ church” 
beiis to him something that can be “ rigged” 
on Sundays during the forenoon watch, the 
boatswain has never had an opportunity of 
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being touched by eitner tne dignity or tne 
utility of a prelate. Yet no boatswains, and 
few seamen at all, are “democrats.” Accus- 
tomed to the wholesome oligarchy of ship- 
government, and feeling its necessity, they get 
familiar with the associations of obedience, 
and their life removes them from the agita- 
tions, the cares, the excitements of the factory 
and the town. And, hence, during the civil 
war, they fell under the “ Presbyterian model,” 
which was that of their admiral, Rich Lord 
Warwick, yet were never fermented with the 
general passions of the mob. They “kept 
the ring,” to borrow an illustration from the 
pugilists. Inside the blue circle of the seas, 
Cavaliers from old manor-houses, Roundheads 
from growing towns, swept the fields of fair 
England, broke against each other in fierce 
battles, and tore up the old political surface 
of the country. The navy, meanwhile, kept 
the Channel as the discreet, but not violent, 
servant of the Parliament. If a seaport- 
town was blockaded by Maurice, a sturdy 
craft or two with her cannons and demi-can- 
nons, culverins and demi-culverins, anchored 
in the roads and helped the garrison. If 
foreign supplies were coming from abroad, 
another squadron was soon crossing the 
bows of the stranger and bringing him “ to.” 
But the navy was English far more than it 
was parliamentarian. Foreign potentates 
might think that the cause of the “Com- 
mons” was a bad cause, that it was pessimt 
exempli to see burghers and discontented 
provincial noblesse arrayed in arms ‘against 
one who bore the sacred name of King. But 
all interference was impossible while the Pres- 
byterian earl and stout Sir William Batten 
kept the narrow seas. All that foreign ships 
could do was to pass them quietly on their 
way, dipping flag or topsail, too, if the tough 
English skipper were so inclined! Such is 
the navy’s historical position—to be as little 
“ political” as possible, and to be national 
above all. So it has always been; and when, 
in an unhappy day, the Nore fleet mutinied, 
there cannot be any doubt that the mutineers 
were as ready to fight foreigners as ever; 
would have fought them heartily; and would, 
probably, have thrashed them well. 

Now, this was exactly the service for a man 
like Blake, with his earnestness, his simplicity, 
his honesty of character,.and his love of a 
joke. He joined it on the 18th April, 1649, 
just eight months after the revolt of a part of 
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the fleet to the royal side, which brought back 
Charles, the Prince, in it from Holland with- 
out any success, and in fact, did nothing for 
the cause except supply Rupert and Maurice 
with the means of their privateering. One 
motive to the revolt was, that jealousy of the 
rise of the military power (there is a little of 
that, too, left in the navy, with other things), 
which we find expressed in the “ declaration ” 
of Sir William Batten. In that document, 
which is better written than we should expect, 
the old parliamentarian vice-admiral speaks 
angrily of the “design of introducing land- 
soldiers into every ship.” This is worth 
noticing, as showing, not only what we could 
otherwise illustrate—how old the peculiar 
public opinion of our navy is—but that Blake 
must have had some prejudice to overcome 
when he first had his“ traps ” hoisted on board 
a man-of-war to assume the rank of a general 
of the fleet. True, he was among those offi- 
cers whom the government was not thought 
to have treated altogether well; but, still he 
was the Government’s choice, an’ he was a 
“Jand-soldier;” and nothing but a noble 
nature and much earnest work could ever 
have made him the venerated commander he 
became. 

The first naval expedition of the admiral 
(for he shall now have none but his highest 
title) was against his old foe, Prince Rupert. 
The prince, too, had turned sailor, with his 
fine daring ways, and his heavy plundering 
hand, and as he had once swept the land like 
a whirlwind, was now trying to sweep the sea 
like a water-spout. He had found in Kinsale, 
on the Irish coast, a quiet little harbor for the 
receipt of such merchant-ships as he and his 
friends picked up in the Channel, and there 
went Blake to blockade him. Blake impris- 
oned Rupert, for a long time that summer, 
Cromwell, meanwhile, pursuing his terrible 
Irish campaign ; till, later in the year, the 
prince managed. to get out with the loss of 
three ships. He made at once for Portugal, 
where Blake was soon after sent with a 
squadron to pursue him. There, on the blue 
waters of the beautiful Tagus, with its hills 
stretching far away, clothed with vines and 
groves, and spotted with monasteries and old 
castles, the prince found a friendly reception 
from King John. But Blake was soon on 
his trail with a string of the Commonwealth’s 
men-of-war, differing in their homely names, 


—the Tiger, Tenth Whelp, John, Signet, &c., 
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—as much as in their homely old build; 
square’ sterns, full bows, elaborate and gro- 
tesque ornamentation, from the splendid 
Queens, and Vanguards, and Inconstants, 
and Didos, of our generation. Probably, a 
common merchantman of to-diy is superior 
in build, speed, and’ tonnage, to the proudest 
of the old craft, which, with their brass guns 
of all sorts of calibres, scattered the power 
and cooled the pride of Holland and Spain. 
But, then, we owe it to these ships and the 
men. who fought them, that we have either 
navy or name, and the boast of mere material 
progress is the cheapest, easiest, and vulgar- 
est boast i@'the world. 

After another blockade, though in a pleas- 
anter climate, in the year 1650, and after 
having had to bring the illustrious Braganza 
himself to what sailors call his “ bearings,’ 
by seizing his Brazil fleet, Blake once more 
drove the Rhenish Prince out to seek his 
fortunes. He chased him about the Medit- 
erranean, where the flag of an English war 
commander had scarcely been seen since the 
days when the chivalry of Europe poured 
southward under the Holy Cross, and 
browned their fair Teutonic faces in the burn- 
ing sun of Syria. Rupert left that historic 
sea with scarcely three ships, and went to the 
West Indies, where his brother Maurice dis- 
appeared for ever in a tropical squall. Blake 
destroyed the bulk of the Prince’s fleet in 
Carthagena, captured some Freach vessela 
in return for the shelter that had been 
given to Rupert in Toulon, and turned his 
head homeward. This, his first Mediterra- 
nean cruise, Was the forerunner of ofr sub- 
sequent power in those important waters, 
where we have now the unrivalled maritime 
ascendency,—with our, batch of ships lying 
secure amidst the salmon-colored forts of 
Malta; our vessel or two under the shadow 
of the Rock ; or below the lighthouse of fair 
green Corfu; or amidst the famous isles of 
the purple Levant; or in the splendid bay of 
Beyrout, looking up at the sunny barren 
heights of Lebanon. lh 

When Blake returned to the Channel, he 
found himself in the first flush of his naval 
fame. He had had a thorough seasoning in 
the stormy weather off the Irish coast and 
under the warm suns”of the South. He had 
proved his genius for his new career, and 
must have felt’ himself, now, at home, inside 
oak bulwarks and amidst black mazy rigging, 
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as much as he had once done behind trenches 
and. at the head of dragoons. The Council 
of State made him Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. Parliament thanked him, and voted 
him a thousand pounds. Such substantial 
acknowledgments were the fashion then, and 
not unreasonably, because every zealous Com- 
monwealth-man of good status had made 
sacrifices of fortune in the cause. 

The work of 1651 consisted of the reduc- 
tion of those strongholds which the Cavaliers 
had made for themselves, like the nests of 
sea-birds, amongst the rocks of the Isles of 
Scilly, and on the coasts of Guernsey and 
Jersey. To these had flocked all the loose 
unlucky Cavaliers whom the civil wars had 
ruined ; whose sequestrated estates were un- 
der the charge of strangers ; whose ancient 
woods had fallen beneath the axe; the effi- 
gies and armorial windows of whose ances- 
tors, in the churches of inland villages, had 
been smashed by fanatical cobblers. Such 
brave desperate fellows were not nice about 
seizing the homeward-bound traders, and 
were glad to get a chance of drinking the 
young King’s health in plundered wine. 
Against their picturesque privateering re- 
treats Blake and Ascue fitted out an expedi- 
tion, which in April defeated Sir Jehn Gren- 
ville in Scilly, and in the same autumn Sir 
George Carteret in Jersey. The Common- 
wealth had thus finally dispersed the Cava- 
liers afloat; and that same summer Worces- 
ter had been fought; Charles had crept out 
of the kingdom in disguise; Lord Derby's 
head had fallen on the scaffold; and the 
cause ef the English monarchy was bowed 
down to the dust. 

All this time the Admiral had actively pur- 
sued the career of a naval reformer, and had 
made himself acquainted with the grievances 
of the seamen, which he was very energetic 
in endeavoring to set right. “ His letters,” 
says Mr. Dixon, who has sought them in 
their obscure repositories, with praiseworthy 
industry, “exhibit his characteristic kindness 
of heart. . . . One of his earliest sugges- 
tions to the Navy Commissioners, after the 
reduction of the channel Islands left them at 
leisure to think of abuses at home, was a 
strong recommendation for them to adopt 
the pian of paying the seamen’s wages in the 
port in which they were discharged, and as 
soon as they came ashore; so as neither to 
give them the trouble of walking to London, 
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nor keep them waiting several days at Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth.” Such practical sugges- 
tions show the man of thought and feeling, 
and remind one of the usage of Colling- 
wood at a later period. In Blake’s time the 
seamen were well paid; they got nineteen 
shillings a month per man, and the third 
part of all prize-money was divided amongst 
the ships. - But from want of organization 
there were great abuses; the beer, the but- 
ter,'the cheese (all three articles that have 
vanished out of the naval dietary, and are not 
suited to it,) were often rank and foul, and 
life afloat was coarse and hard. Blake did 
his best to remedy these things, which would 
give him a hold on his men as enduring as 
that which he secured by his valiant leader- 
ship. And he wanted every such aid, for 
now the Commonwealth was on the verge of 
the great Dutch War, one of the most impor- 
tant epochs in the history of the British 
Navy. 

A generous man of our days may muse not 
without tenderness on the decline of that great 
naval power which once threatened, tested, 
nay punished us from the coasts of Holland. 
The Dutch, akin to us in blood, in language, 
in institutions, tried our supremacy more se- 
verely than any other nation we have ever en- 
countered. They, too, were not merely brave 
men, who could build ships and fight upon the 
water, but seamen essentially, like ourselves. 
But their day went by, and now their naval 
power seems typified in their strange and 
quaint yet poetic sea-myth. It beats about 
the shores of history like a phantom ship,— 
stately and melancholy, a spectre of the past 
—and will never enter the real world of flesh 
and blood any more. 

Holland was certainly a grand Power in the 
spring of the important year 1652,—grand in 
trade, in fleets, and in memories. For years 
back we had derived from her the fashion of 
our build, and we were only gradually improv- 
ing on models based upon that imitation.* 
Old officers and seamen of our squadrons re- 
membered the magnificent tactics of her fleet 
when a great Spanish Armada appeared 
against her in the Channel, before the civil 
Her officers had a wider and 
larger experience than ours, who, until the 
last few years, had scarcely seen any service 
worthy the name. We had, indeed, the glo- 


* See Charnock’s “ History of Marine Architec- 
ture,” ii., 296. 
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rious traditions of 1588,.and we had many 
centuries of sea-life at our back, which was of 
course the real root of the fruit we were now 
about to gather. But to all common calcula- 
tions, the risk must have appeared enormous, 
and we can fancy the strange excitement which 
must have prevailed in Europe when the two 
great naval Commonwealths went to war. 

There had been several subjects of dispute ; 
the old one about fisheries, on which there 
was a conference in which Grotius took part 
in 1615; the point of honor in the matter of 
the flag; the point of profit in the matter of 
the Navigation Act. But, at bottom, as in all 
such cases, there was a jealousy between the 
two nations, of which the “ questions” be- 
tween them were the mere bubbles on the 
surface, and this urged them on to try each 
other’s strength. Parliament ordered its cap- 
tains to insist on Dutch vessels “ dipping” 
their ensigns ; which led to our action between 
Commodore Young and a Dutch fleet from 
Genoa; and Van Tromp appeared in the 
Downs with forty sail. This famous old 
Dutchman had been to sea since he was ten 
years old, and was the son of a sea-captain 
who had been famous before him. 

Our admiral was off Rye in the James when 
the news reached him. He gathered together 
his vessels, and made for the enemy's neigh- 
borhood. The Dutch force was much stronger 
in numbers, and was evidently bent on mis- 
chief. War had not been declared, so Blake 
contented himself with preparing for the worst, 
and then moved out of the squadron in his 
own vessel to hail the Brederode and have an 
explanatory word with her commander. Van 
Tromp sent a broadside rattling into her. 
Blake, with some officers, was in his cabin. 
Glass smashed—wood flew. The grim Puri- 
tan looked up with his queer, quaint huamor— 
“Well, it is not very civil in Van Tromp to 
take my flagship for a brothel and break my 
windows!” There was another broadside as 
he spoke: so, curling his black whiskers (it 
was the admiral’s way when in a rage), he 
burst out, on his quarter-deck and gave the 
word to fire. The action began at four o’clock. 
The James, in which Blake was, suffered ter- 
ribly; but Rear-Admiral Bourne came up 
with reinforcements, and Van Tromp disap- 
peared after dusk, perhajfs not vanquished, 
but most certainly not victor. Two Dutch 
ships had been taken, and the Dutch loss of 
men was severer than ours, which facts, 
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coupled with the non-appearance of Van 
Tromp in the Channel next day, entitle us to 
claim this as Blake’s first triumph in a general 
action. He had only been three years at sea 
(we must never forget this aspect of affairs in 
estimating him); his vice-admiral, Penn, a 
regularly educated sailor now in his thirty- 
second year, was absent on leave ; and his re- 
sponsibility altogether had been fearful. We 
may be sure that there were hearty thanks- 
givings offered up in the Puritan James, that 
night, as she lay at anchor off the Ness—ship- 
ping a jury mizen-mast, crossing new yards, 
&c., &c., and stopping shot-holes. 

After an event like this, there was nothing 
for it, whatever the “explanations,” but a 
regular hot war. Blake forthwith began seiz- 
ing the Dutch merchant-ships, as those com- 
fortable craft came up the Channel. The 
Council of State put their whole energy into 
the task of raising ships and men, and so did 
our enemies. In June Blake started to the 
North Sea in the Resolution, a sixty-eigh t-gun 
ship, with a squadron, to break up the great 
Dutch herring-fleet. Successful in this, he 
was still in the north, when Van Tromp ap- 
peared with an immense force, and threatened 
the shores of Kent. Sir George Ascue, who 
represented Blake, had no adequate force to 
resist him, but the wind blew off the English 
coast, and Van Tromp returned to the Texel. 
There he found a great fleet of merchant-ves- 
sels waiting his convoy northward ; he sailed 
thitherward with them; saw them stretch 
safely off, their various ways; and proceeded 
to seek Blake in the neighborhood of the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles. An engagement 
was imminent, but a mightier power than ar- 
tillery was abroad. A gale came from the 
N.N.W., and blew away both squadrons with 
heavy damage. Van Tromp returned home, 
crippled, and having done nothing. The 
Dutch mob, with true mob gratitude, insulted 
his misfortunes ; and in a fit of indignation he 
resigned his command. Blake reached the 
Channel in better plight. Ascue and De 
Ruiter had had a drawn battle. The States- 
General had joined De Witt to the latter, in’ 
supreme command ; and soon these two found 
themselves in the Channel opposed to Blake 
and Ascue. The number of vessels on either 
side was about sixty-eight. 

Before the inevitable fight came off, Blake 
had, with quick decision, struck a blow in an- 
other quarter. Without waiting to consult 
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his colleagues of the Council of State, he 
suddenly attacked a French squadron going 
under the Duc de Vendome to relieve Dun- 
kirk from the siege of the Archduke Leopold. 
The blow was completely successful ; Dunkirk 
fell into the Archdyke’s hands; and it became 
impossible that it should ever be used against 
us by the Dutch with the connivance of the 
French government. This is a notable in- 
stance of the Admiral’s quick genius in war, 
but it also shows what a wise freedom was 
left to the Commonwealth’s commanders. 
And, here was one great advantage the Eng- 
lish admirals had over the Dutch. Holland 
was then divided by true republican factions, 
such as ultimately ruined her constitution. 
England was, indeed, nominally a common- 
wealth ; but, on shore, she was ruled by an 
absolute council, and at sea by absolute 
sailors ; so that the triumphs of that period 
are, really (whatever republicans may think of 
them), the triumphs of despotism. 

It is curious to see in the old pamphlets of 
that year the hearty spirit with which the 
people entered into its triumphs. Years after 
folk sang in rude doggrel— 

“De Witt me Cromwell had each a brave 
soul ; 
I freely confess it, I am for old Noll. 
Tho’ his government did a tyrant resemble, 
He made England great and his enemies 
tremble.” * 5 

And, in September, 1652, we find a pam- 
phleteer telling us, of what was then the 
finest ship in the British Navy— 

“The Royal Sovereign is admiral, she 
carries 60 [this is below the real number] 
pieces of cannon, 20 whereof are whole cul- 
verin, and carries a bullet of 44 pound weight. 
She hath 1100 men a-board, and notwith- 
standing her massive burden is one of the 
swiftest sailors on the ocean.” 

Then, he, adds, speaking of the “ Hol- 
landers,”—* neither is it their brandy-wine 
that can infuse courage into them!” 

It was on the 28th September, that Admiral 
Penn, in the James, sighted the Dutchmen 
off the North Foreland. Blake, immediately 
on his signalling, came up. The spirit of the 
Dutch fleet was wretched ; it was divided by 
every variety of factious dissension ; and the 
men of the Brederode, Van Tromp’s flag-ship, 
would not allow the new Admiral to come on 
board! De Witt, who had the honor-of an 
eminent family as well as that of a great 


* “State Poems.” Fifth edition, 1708. 
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nation to maintain, did his best. He took 
the main division, himself; gave the van to 
De Ruiter, the rear to De Wilde, and the 
reserve to Evertz. He formed into line, and 
awaited the attack. 

Towards four o’clock in the afternoon, 
Blake having given orders from the Resolu- 
tion that the squadron should reserve its fire 
for close quarters, bore down on the Dutch 
line, which fired as he advanced. The Dutch 
tacked, and at once the fleets met close to 
each other and exchanged murderous broad- 
sides. An hour’s cannonading followed ; then 
the thunder grew intermittent; and as the 
Dutch fell back, the heavy clouds broke, and 
rolled slowly over the gray sea. The Dutch 
drew off, fighting, and fought till nightfall, 
their last guns flashing red through the dark ; 
but they were heavily handled. De Ruiter’s 
ship was cut up, right and left, her mainyard 
lying across her side like a felled tree, and 
the sails torn with shot-holes into rags, 
Much blood had moistoned the sanded decks 
that day. Two Dutch ships had gone down; 
and two had been carried by boarding. Next 
morning, Blake expected the battle to be re- 
newed, and renewed it would have been had 
De Witt had his way. But Evertz and De 
Ruiter decided against him, and they all 
made for home; Blake following, as close as 
his damaged ships would allow. Blake re- 
turned to his. own coast to be welcomed with 
enthusiasm ; De Witt was mobbed at Flush- 
ing, all his glory being duly forgotten by the 
“ many-headed ” at his first reverse ; and De 
Ruiter was so received, that he offered to 
resign his commission. 

By a natural popular law, especially visible 
in republics, the veteran Van Tromp now be- 
gan to be a favorite again, in the land to 
which he had long been an honor. Cheering 
brayings of admiration surrounded the den of 
the neglected old lion. A reaction had set 
in, and the Dutch populace began to remem- 
ber, a truth, which in our own days has been 
happily expressed in a lively ballad,— 

“ Come, cheer yp, ’tis no use to be glum, boys; 
Tis written, since fighting begun, 
That sometimes we fight and we conquer, 
And, sometimes, we fight and we run.”* 


There was a general demand for him, and for 
another great struggle in the national cause, 
and it was evident that still fiercer battles 
were at hand. With wonderful energy, the 





* Thackeray’s “ Chronicle of the Drum.” 
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wealthy States raised a great fleet, com- 
manded by Van Tromp, De Ruiter, Evertz, 
and Floritz. Admiral Blake had just had 
his commission as General and Admiral of 
the Fleet, renewed, with Colonel Deane and 
General Monk for colleagues. He was pre- 
paring for a quiet winter: and sent Ball to 
Elsinore with one batch of ships; Penn to 
convoy colliers to Newcastle with another; 
fifteen tothe river, for repair ; and was dodg- 
ing about, as they say afloat, between Essex 
and Hampshire, with a residue of thirty-seven 
vessels including frigates. Such was the 
position, when in the gloomy November 
weather, stout Van Tromp suddenly left the 
Texel and made his appearance off the Good- 
win sands with a hundred men-of-war stream- 
ing behind him like a comet’s tail. 

Blake resolved, in spite of the great dis- 
parity of numbers, to fight, and fight he did. 
The battle took place near the Ness, in 
Essex, and Blake was worsted. He ran into 
the river and anchored in Leigh Roads. 
Van Tromp remained for the time master of 
the Channel, and passed the English coasts 
with a broom at his masthead. This flash of 
Dutch humor indicated that he meant to 
sweep the sea, and great was the joy in the 
United Provinces when the news of the suc- 
cess reached them. 

The worst of Blake’s check was not the 
check itself, for with such odds against him 
he had incurred no disgrace. But some of 
the captains—from disaffection or other cause 
—had not behaved well. He wrote to the 
Council of State, requesting an inquiry into 
“the deportment of the several command- 
ers,” and added (showing how deeply he was 
hurt) a request for his “discharge from this 
employment, so far too great for me.” The 
Council immediately thanked him for his 
good conduct in the engagement, sent: down 
three members of their body to make the 
necessary inquiries, and issued press-warrants 
to get him seamen for his fleet. During the 
inquiry, some suspicion of misconduct fell 
upon the Admiral’s own brother, Benjamin 
Blake ; he would listen to no excuse for him, 
and sent him ashore. 

Early in February, 1653, Blake put to sea 
(himself being in the Zriwmph) with a fleet 
of sixty sail, including frigates. Monk and 
Dean were with him as Generals, and had a 
force of soldiers afloat. Penn and Lawson 
were Vice and Rear Admirals. On the 18th 
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Van Tromp was descried to windward, near 
Cape de la Hogue, the wind being from the 
north-west, with a larger fleet, in charge of a 
considerable convoy. He might have carried 
his convoy away safely if he pleased, but he 
left them to windward and bore down on the 
English. The van of the English’ force, in 
which were the three Admirals, was consider- 
ably ahead of Monk and the main body of 
the fleet, and were engaged proportionately 
sooner. The combat was begun by the 
chiefs. Van Tromp, in the Brederode, passed 
on the weather side of the Triumph, giving 
her a broadside, and then gave her another 
from under the lee. Penn next passed be- 
tween them in the Speaker, with other ves- 
sels in his wake, and, more coming up, the 
general action began. The cold wintry sea 
was soon strewn with traces of ‘the fight. 
The battle was doggedly fierce, as became a 
battle between such rivals. One ship might 
be seen burning fiercely through the heart of 
the smoke; then two ships would come to- 
gether with a crash, and the cry would be 

for boarders and boarding-pikes, and mad 
charges would be made, met, repulsed, and 
returned in kind. Contemporary letters tell 
how the roar of the guns awoke anxious 
hearts on both sides of the Channel, and told 
both nations that another vital day had come. 
Towards noon arrived Monk with the White 
division, and the battle lasted all day. But 
only the most general notions of the nature 
of it can be formed. Naval narratives, which 
alone could make the details intelligible, are 
much wanted of this war; and it is no dis- 
credit to Mr. Dixon, under the circumstances, 
that his sea-fights should be the worst parts 

of his book.* Lord Dundonald has indeed 

done him the honor of revising them; but 

revision, though it improves, does not supply 
—it is not its function to supply—absent 

material. We doubt whether the details 
could now be recovered which would make 

Tromp and Blake’s actions entirely intelligi- 

ble even to the navy; and a landsman’s nar- 

rative of them can be satisfactory neither to. 
seamen, to landsmen, nor, we should think, 

to himself. ‘ 

* For example, Mr. Dixon does not, as a gene- 

ral rule, tell us how the wind was—what course 

the ships were steering—what tack they were on, 

&c.,—without which particulars no one can repro- 

duce the scene satisfactorily. It is a mere ques- 


tion of nautical knowledge, not at all of ability. 
But, except in the case of James, the naval history 
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of this naval country is unworthy of its renown. 
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Night, when it came, found Van Tromp 
retreating to gather his merchantmen: under 
his wings—a wounded but still a plucky bird. 
He had lost eight men-of-war by capture or 
by fire. Of Blake’s fleet, several had been 
boarded but recovered ; one only, the Samp- 
son, was gone from him, and drifted away to 
leeward, while those of the crew who sur- 
vived her slaughtered captain. remained on 
board Blake’s own ship. The Triumph her- 
self had ran red with gallant blood that day. 
Ball, her captain, fell; scores of her crew 
were mown down at their guns; the Admiral, 
too, had a wound in his thigh. The loss of 
the Dutch was, no doubt, equally severe. 
The long night was spent in sending away 
the wounded and preparing for the morrow. 
It turned out to be a calm morning, and the 
two fleets made ready for another engage- 
ment. 

Van Tromp enclosed his traders inside his 
men of war in a kind of crescent, and steered 
up Channel in a light breeze. Blake chased, 
and they met again off Dungeness. A run- 
ning fight followed after the first stand the 
Dutch made, and the close of the second day 
saw five Dutch ships lost or ruined and Van 
Tromp retreating on Boulogne. Defeated 
from without, the Dutch were disorganised 
within. Several of Van Tromp’s captains 
made mean excuses for discontinuing the 
struggle, and he was forced to send them 
away in the night. The third day dawned, 
and Blake renewed the attack. Van Tromp 
found himself obliged to send an officer to 
carry the merchantmen to Calais Roads, but 
the wind was against them, and great con- 
fusion was caused by the mingling of their 
own men-of-war with them during the retreat. 
The English chased hard, and drove the 
Dutch Admiral, with his shattered remnant, 
to take shelter near the French coast. It was 
a dark night, and it blew hard, and in the 
morning Blake found that Van Tromp had 
got away to the harbors of Zealand. So ended 
the famous Battle of Portland, in which seven 
Dutch and three English captains fell, and 
two English admirals, Blake and Lawson, 
were wounded. The Dutch lost, in men-of- 
war and merchant ships, what was a squadron 
in itself. London was transported with de- 
light. A thanksgiving day was appointed 
and subscriptions begun for the wives and 
children of those who had fallen. Blake re- 
mained at St. Helen’s refitting for some weeks, 
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till he heard that Van Tromp was again pre+ 
paring for sea, on which news he crossed over 
with a large force and insulted the Dutch fleet 
in the Texel. He then went northward with 
a moderate force, leaving Monk and Deane, 
with a larger one, in the Downs, and cruised 
between the Forth and Moray Firths. 

It was during this temporory absence of 
the Admiral that a most memorable event 
happened in London. Oliver Cromwell, on 
the 20th of April, 1653, came down to the 
House of Commons, “clad in plain black 
clothes and gray worsted stockings,” and after 
turning the Rump out of doors, put the key 
in his pocket, to the grief of all pure Repub- 
licans, and the inextinguishable delight of the 
Cavaliers, who celebrated the deed in a capi- 
tal song. We do not sympathise with Mr. 
Dixon in his indignation at this proceeding. 
The. Rump had long since ceased to be 
“ representatives” of England in any true 
sense, and when things have come to the 
pass that they then had from revolution, a 
military absolutism becomes not only inevita- 
ble but highly desirable. Indeed, we entirely 
agree with Clarendon, that the dismissal of 
the Rump in this way was “generally very 
grateful and acceptable to the people, how 
wonderful soever the circumstances thereof 
had been.” * Cromwell was the man of the 
situation, and when we compare his character 
with that of other historical personages in a 
similar crisis, we may well be grateful for— 
yes, and proud of—the fact. 

The Admiral, says his biographer, did not. 
sign “ those documents”. . . “ which carried 
to the usurper an assurance that his violence 
would not be opposed by the navy.” We are 
aware that his name does not appear in the 
document of recognition sent by Admiral 
Penn and Generals Deane and Monk, with 
the signatures of three-and-thirty captains.t 
But he cannot possibly have had time to get 
up with their fleet. It is unimportant, how 
ever, whether he recognised the change in 
form, for he certainly recognised it in fact 
True to his principle, that “ ’tis not our busi 
ness to mind State affairs, but to keep for 
eigners from fooling us,” he remained at his 
post. He was a member of Cromwell’s first 
parliament, called “ Barebones Parliament,” 
which was virtually chosen by Oliver himself. 


* Clarendon’s “ Rebellion,” vol. v. p. 807. 
+ It is printed from the Perfect Diurnal in Gran- 
ville Penn’s “ Memorial of Sir William Penn.” 
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He was elected by the burgesses of Bridge- 
water their representative in Oliver’s second 
parliament, and in the December of 1653 he 
became a member of Oliver’s Admiralty. His 
name cannot be dissociated from that of the 
great Protector, and he aided his glory by his 
actions that very year and for four years after- 
wards. 

In June the active Dutch once more showed 
on the blue waters of the Channel, and in 
grand style, with four admirals and a hundred 
and twenty ships. They fell in first with the 
Blue squadron under Lawson, who engaged 
De Ruiter in the forenoon on the 2nd of that 
month. In an hour Van Tromp’s bowsprit 
showed through the smoke, and close broad- 
side fighting followed as the other bodies. on 
both sides came up. They fought, as usual, 
till separated Ly darkness, and next morning, 
after some manceuvring, the fight was renewed. 
It was raging away on the fine summer-lit 
waters, when a fresh roar of cannonading made 
itself audible through the din. Blake’s force 
had come down from the northward, and 
young Robert Blake, his nephew, broke the 
Dutch line amidst uproarious English cheer- 
ing. Van Tromp was desperate, and his men 
of the Brederode performed desperate ex- 
ploits. They boarded the James, Penn’s ship, 
but were driven back by opposing boarders 
from that vessel. In a few wild seconds: the 
James’s men gained Van Tromp’s quarter- 
deck, the sacred part of a man-of-war, when 
the Admiral threw a light into the magazine, 
which blew up the decks and sent the boarders 
into the air. His own life was saved, no one 
knew how, but the report of his death which 
followed seems to have been the turning-point 
of the day. His fleet broke up, and showed 
their sterns in all directions, and though he 
shot about amongst them in a. quick-sailing 
frigate, the day was lost. The English ad- 
mirals pressed on their wake as they flew, and 
ship after ship sunk for ever into an ocean 
grave. » Van Tromp got away, as usual, but 
the losses of his force were immense; eight 
men-of-war destroyed, eleven captured, with 
officers and men of all ranks to the number of 
many hundreds. The English, on this occa- 
sion, had more than a hundred men killed 
and more than two hundred wounded, and our 
squadrons were battered in hull and rigging 
till the ships were a sight to see. 

After much exertion, for the fleet required 
every kind of care and reinforcement, Blake 
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was compelled to go ashore, ill. During his 
absence, Penn, Lawson and Monk fought the 
final sea-battle of this great war, with the 
Dutch admirals Van Tromp, Evertz, and De 
Ruiter. It lasted three days, and on the 
third the famous Van Tromp lay dead in his 
cabin with a musket-ball in his heart. The 
old seaman must have felt a pang bitterer than 
death, at dying defeated; but he was true to 
the last, and few Englishmen who love sea 
stories and great sea names are likely to pass 
through Delft without a pilgrimagé to his 
grave. The close of the struggle excited: im- 
mense enthusiasm in England,—and well it 
might. Holland yielded to us on every point; 
and from that epoch dates the real supremacy 
of our naval power. 

While the rejoicings were going on for the 
final victory, Blake had been struggling with 
disease among the green fields’of Somerset- 
shire. Fever and dropsy hung about the stout 
admiral, now fifty-five years old, together with 
scurvy, the peculiar sailors’ evil. But the coun- 
try air, so exquisitely refreshing to one who 
for years has tasted air flavored with salt— 
the deep quiet—the “ all night in,” which con- 
veys an idea of luxury to thé naval mind such 
as folks ashore can hardly understand—these 
by degrees brought the hero round, He cor- 
responded on business with his colleagues and 
the Navy Commissioners. In early winter he 
came to London, and attended in his place in 
Parliament, and soon he was afloat again on 
board the Swiftsure at Spithead, But there 
was nothing since the triumphs of ’52, ’3, to 
require his presence there long, and we next 
find him at Bridgewater, “ purging the 
churches of England of ignorant, scandalous, 
and inefficient pastors!” A stranger task to 
modern ears could not have been imposed 
upon a British admiral. But such men as 
Blake are a class by themselves in history ; 
and there is every reason to believe that he 
was quite equal-to the duty. 

A new naval armament was now in prepara- 
tion, all the summer of 1654. Blake was in 
London in May, “ where,” says Mr. Dixon, © 
who, whatever his leanings, gives very fair 
play, “we find him dining with Cromwell,” 
This does not look much like antagonism to 
Oliver, who, we may be sure, could not have 
got Ludlow to meet him. Blake zealously 
entered on the new expedition, and sailed un- 
der sealed orders at the close of the year. A 





great blow was to be struck at Spain, a power 
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peculiarly detestable to the Puritans, as every- 
body knows. Blake was appointed to block- 
ade her ports: Penn to attack her colonies. 
But there was some preliminary work to do in 
the Mediterranean, before the Spanish war 
formally began ; and the Admiral’s name was 
soon in the mouths of all the various nations 
on the shores of that pleasant sea. 

After leaving Cadiz, where he had anchored 
early in December, Blake made for Naples to 
pursue the Duke of Guise, whose threatened 
invasion df the fair city he had instructions to 
prevent. The duke was gone, and Blake fol- 
lowed him to Leghorn. All along the coast, 
people trembled at the presence of such here- 
tics, covered with such prestige, and armed 
with such a fleet. At Leghorn, Blake de- 
manded and obtained compensation in money, 
for the owners of vessels that had been sold 
there by Rupert and Maurice. He next de- 
manded similar compensation from the Pon- 
tiff, Alexander VII., for other vessels sold by 
the same princes in Roman ports. It must 
have been with a proud, grave pleasure, dashed 

«probably with that sense of humor which we 
know the Puritan admiral to have possessed, 
that he received. on board his sixty-gun ship 
George, the 20,000 pistoles which his demands 
produced from the Holy See. He now urged 
on the Grand Duke of Tuscany freedom of 
worship for Protestants, and after much foul 
weather and unfortunately some touch of 
plague, which they caught from two French 
prizes taken in the Levant, and which did not 
spare Blake himself, he took his fleet away 
from Italy to the African coast—to Tunis. 
England had an account to settle with the 
piratical powers along North Africa, and this 
was to be done before he returned to Spain. 
His first demand from the Dey produced only 
a distinct refusal to give up the prizes taken 
from the English. Blake retired awhile to 
Cagliari, to refit and provision, and on the 8th 
March, 1655, appeared before Porto Ferino. 
Again, the Dey was appealed to, but again he 
refused; nay, would not give the English fleet 
a drop of fresh water. Blake now made up 
his mind what to do next, and having with- 

-drawn from the sight of the place by way of 
feint, he suddenly reappeared, and on the 4th 
April, drew all his squadron in as near the 
forts as possible, and cannonaded them hear- 
tily. Besides the regular attack on the shore 
defences, he sent in boats to fire the corsair 
ships, and was completely successfyl in both 
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his objects. He then sailed for Tripoli, but 
the Dey there had heard the news and was 
wiser. After a visit to the Adriatic, where 
the Venetians received him with honor, he 
again looked in at Tunis, found the Dey man- 
ageable, and concluded a treaty with him. At 
Malta, the renowned military Order, long the 
advanced guard of Christendom, yielded the 
prizes which he asked, and allowed him to de- 
part satisfied. He had laid the foundation of 
the naval supremacy of his country, but it 
could hardly have entered his mind, as his 
boat rowed into the noble harbor of Valetta, 
what a scene it would present before two cen- 
tures were passed, to his successors, the ad- 
mirals of England ? How those proud knights, 
who used to ride up the great staircase of 
their palace on their mules to seat themselves 
at the banquet, would be represented only by 
the coats-of-arms on the flagstones of their 
church, which still provoke some moralising 
reflections in the minds of languid travellers 
in the south? And, how their place would 
be filled by his own countrymen, surrounded 
by forts, and dockyards, and ships; and with 
a society of their own, duly supplied with its 
opera, and races, and regattas, and balls? 
The master’s mates of Blake’s ship would not 
know the “service” again, if they could see 
their young representatives in our day taking 
their ices in the cafés, and cantering their 
horses past Florian Gardens. They are fine 
fellows, too, many of them, but would be none 
the worse for a little more study of, and a little 
more feeling for, their homely forefathers who 
conquered Van Tromp. 

Leaving Malta, on his way westward, Blake 
touched at Algiers. There, too, his name in- 
sured him respect, and the Dey was civil and 
conciliatory. The English captives were ran- 
somed at a moderate rate, and a pretty illus- 
tration of the old English nautical character 
showed itself. Some of the squadron lying 
in-shore observed some poor fellows swimming 
toward them, and boatfulls of turbaneds Moors 
in full chase. The unhappy wretches were 
Dutchmen trying to escape from their captors. 
At once, a subscription was got up, to which 
every sailor gave a dollar of his wages, and 
the countrymen of our late enemies were sent 
home again, free, happy, and grateful. 

Having touched at Malaga, Blake reached 
the Bay of Cadiz in June. Meanwhile the 
West Indian part of the attack on Spain had 
miscarried in one important particular. Ven- 
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ables had failed before Hispaniola, a fact which 
inspired Spain with more delight than the 
capture of Jamaica by Penn could neutralise. 
Philip declared war, and seized the persons of 
all English residents, and factors, and their 
properties ; the Spanish merchants equipped 
a squadron to convoy traders, which put to 
sea early in August, and was seen by Blake to 
windward of him, near Lagos Bay (where he 
was going for water), on the morning of the 
15th. He at once resolved to engage, and 
made after them. But the wind fell and fogs 


‘came, and the evening of the second day ar- 


rived, and yet the proper opportunity had not 
come. We shall allow the Admiral to explain 
for himself his subsequent resolutions, and to 
picture the state of his fleet to the Protector. 
The following passages are from a letter from 
Blake to Cromwell, dated, “ Aboard the 
George, in Cascaes Road, August 30, 1655,” 
and given in full in Mr. Dixon’s interesting 
biography :— 


“These checks of providence did put us 
upon second thoughts, and a strict review of 
the instructions which I had received, the 
which being all ome and compared to- 
gether at a council of war, we could not find 
in them any authority given unto us to attack 
this party, but rather the contrary ;. and we 
had reason also to conceive it was not the in- 
tention of your Highness that we should be 
the first breakers of the peace, seeing your 
Highness having notice of the coming forth of 
the Spanish fleet did not give us any new di- 
rection at all touching the same in your last 
order of the 30th July. Upon these grounds 
we receded from our first resolution, and took 
into consideration the state of our fleet, which 
we found in all things to be extremely defec- 
tive, but more particularly in want of liquor ; 
some of the ships having not beverage for 
above four days, and the whole not able to 
make above eight, and that at short allow- 
ance ; and no small part both of our beverage 
[beer] and water stinking. . . . [Here follow 
further accounts of their difficulties, and that 
they had put into Lisbon.] ... Our only 
comfort is that we have a God to lean upon, 
although we walk in darkwess and see no 
light. JI shall not trouble your Highness 
with any complaints.ef myself, of the indis- 
position of my body, or troubles of my mind ; 
my many infirmities will one day, I doubt 
not, sufficiently plead for me or against me, 
so that I may be free of so great a burden, 
consoling myself in the mean time in the 
Lord, and in the firm purpose of my heart 
with all faithfulness and sincerity to dis- 
charge the trust while reposed in me.” 





These are touching words. His great 
heart had survived .his good constitution, 
which now was breaking down before the 
heavy labors and peculiar diseases of sea life. 
Three weeks after writing this letter, and 
finding that there was no present expectation 
of the Spanish silver fleet for which he was on 
the look out, he ran home to repair and re- 
plenish his exhausted squadron. He found 
Cromwell with as much on his hands as he 
could manage, and quite unable—with Deane, 
Penn, Ascue, Lawson, dead or not suited to 
his government—to dispense with his naval 
genius, name, and experience. The Catholic 
powers were in ominous combination against 
England, and the successes recently achieved 
in the Mediterranean required constant watch- 
ing. Blake did not shrink from any task, 
Sick and broken as he was, he watched the 
necessary preparations in dockyard and arse- 
nal, and at the end of February, 1656, went 
on board the Naseby, with young Montagu 
(one of the Montagu family whose names so 
often occur at that period on the same side 
of politics) for his colleague. The squadron 
dropped westward down the Channel, keep- 
ing the coast as far as Torbay,—then turned 
away to the southward, and Blake saw the 
last of the white cliffs and green slopes of old 
England. 

His first duty was to effect a permanent 
treaty with Portugal, the tactics of which 
towards the English Government were very 
slippery, and the capital of which had re- 
cently been the scene of a disgraceful attempt 
by assassins on the life of Mr. Meadows, our 
English envoy there. He left a few frigates 
to keep a look out on Cadiz, and at once 
came to an anchor with his squadron, at the 
mouth of the Tagus. After some tedious 
delays and evasions—the letters about which 
still irritate in the perusal in the pages of 
Thurloe—the king agreed to the treaty, and 
paid the money, due as compensation and 
on other grounds, to the offended govern- 
ment. Blake then proceeded to his post off 
Cadiz, to do what damage he could to the. 
Spaniards, and to look out for their costly 
argosies from America. Bad weather followed, 
and the squadron suffered terribly from gales. 
The Spanish vessels in the. harbor would not 
venture out. The topsails of the argosies 
they longed for rose not above the sea. The 
Admiral made a diversion to chastise Malaga, 
achieved it most successfully, and returned, 
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Provisions and water ran short, and he moved | he could get achance, remembered Macenas’s 
northwards to get them in Portugal, leaving | birthday, and ran over the Est mihi nonum 


Captain Stayner with seven ships to occupy 
the old post. This was in September. While 
the two commanders were away, a division of 
the glittering silver fleet met the ardent eyes 
of Staynor’s squadron. The rapture of that 
moment must have been worth an age! 
There they were, four splendid Spanish. gal- 
leons, two India-built merchantmen, their 
holds full of the choicest products of the far 
west—gold and silver, pearls and precious 
stones, hides, indigo, sugar, cochineal, va- 
rinas, tobacco. The viceroy of Lucia and his 


breed of potentates in the world, were on 
board, fatally unconscious of the coming dan- 
ger. It was evening of the 8th September 
when they first saw Stayner’s frigates, and 
concludedthem to be their own. Day dawned, 
and with it a consciousness of their deadly 
error. They scattered themselves in confu- 
sion, like pigeons when a hawk is on the 
wing ; some of them running ashore as their 
only chance of saving their treasures. Stay- 
ner was upon them immediately, and there 
were six hours of sharp fighting. Their vice- 
admiral was beaten, and his vessel plundered 
and burnt, the viceroy and his family going 
down in it. Only two ships escaped, and 
great was the treasure of sparkling silver 
pieces which fell into the sailors’ horny hands. 
Montagu came home with the prizes. The 
bullion was sent up to London under the 
charge of soldiers, and eight-and-thirty wag- 
gon loads of silver reeled through the streets 
amidst the applauses of the multitude, to its 
place at the Tower. 

Meanwhile our Admiral remained at his 
perilous post, and carried on a winter block- 
ade. A dreary winter passed away, and never 
had Cadiz been free from enemies, except in 
weather in which the most daring spirits of 
the town would not have dreamed of ventur- 
ing out. The spring of 1657 came. He had 
had a run to Tetuan inside the Straits, and 
given a hint to the Barbary rovers to be upon 
their good behavior. He now received infor- 
mation that another silver fleet had crossed 
the Atlantic, and taken shelter in one of the 
Canary Islands, and he started for those 
regions immediately. It was the 13th April 
when he sailed—the Jdes—and we have no 
doubt that the veteran, who always kept up 
his classics, and talked about them whenever 





in which Horace celebrates it. But this re- 
minds us, as he sails southward, that we 
ought to peep over the shoulder of his old 
biographer of the last century, and form, out 
of the personal details which he gives us, 
some portrait of him in his ship. 

He was always, at bottom, an earnest, grave, 
pious man—a Puritan gentleman of the high- 
est breed. No oath was ever heard in his 
vessel, as we know from one who lived to tell 
the fact to the writer just mentioned. All 


'the ordinances of religion were kept in his 
family, with other potentates of the proudest | 


fleet as in the most decorous town; days of 
humiliation, too, on due occasions, when he 
himself “ prayed in publick with his people.” 


| Yet he was not without a singular relish for 
| humor, and even sarcasm ; he kept up a good 


knowledge of polite literature (which no fa- 
natic ever does), and had even the pleasant 
human weakness of liking it to be known that 
he had not forgotten his scholarship while de- 
fending Taunton or chasing Van Tromp. He 
had those local, homely feelings, often found 
in great men, and generally in kindly ones; 
for instance, he would get his bread, cheese, 
and beer from Somersetshire, and had a 
Bridgewater man about him with whom he 
liked to chat of the people and places of his 
native town. All] these traits are very Eng- 
lish, and remind one a good deal of Lord 
Collingwood. In person he was five feet and 
a half high, of a sanguine complexion, and 
had a certain species of dignity yet simplicity 
about him. 

“ The last thing he did after he had given 
his commands to his men,” says the Biogra- 
pher of 1740, “was to pray with the above- 
mentioned Mr. Bear” [afterwards Mayor of 
Bridgewater, and the writer’s informant], 
“after which he would say, ‘Thomas, bring 
me the pretty cup of sack.’ He would then 
sit down, and give Thomas liberty to do so, 
and inquire what news he had of the Bridge- 
water men, &c.; then eating a little bread, 
with two or three glasses of canary wine, he 
went to bed.” 

We are now near the end of this great and 
good man’s career, and his last bit of service 
was worthy of his whole life. It was one of 
the most daring things any hero ever did, and 
wonderful when viewed .as the work of a man 
far gone in deadly disease, and at the head of 
an over-worked and ill-furnished squadron. 

When the Spanish admiral at Santa Cruz 
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heard of Blake’s design, he prepared for a 
desperate defence. The harbor, shaped like 
a horseshoe, was defended by a regular castle. 
Forts lined the inner part of the bay; and 
the forts were connected with the castle by a 
line of earthworks. To these preparations 
were added the vessels of the silver fleet itself 
—the treasure having been previously carried 
ashore from it to the town—and the galleons 
disposed with their broadsides outwards at 
the narrow entrance. Other vessels formed 
still another line inside these, and not a spot 
but what was made available for musket or 
cannon. It was literally'like going into the 
lion’s jaw. 

Monday, the 20th April, 1657, came; and 
as the day dawned on the Peak of Teneriffe 
and the Happy Isles the canvas of Blake’s 
squadron loomed high out of the sea. The 
Spaniards were ready, and waiting. The sick 
Admiral rose from his bed, came out into the 
fresh breeze which filled the sails and hurried 
them on towards the enemy, and called a 
council of war. He laid his plans for an at- 
tack before them, and every body knew he 
must do his best, and that the risk was tre- 
mendous. Prayers were offered up before 
breakfast, and then the terrible day’s-work 
began. 

The partition of labor was very simple. 
Blake took to himself, and his division, the 
attack on the castle and batteries. To Stay- 
ner was entrusted the attack on the galleons, 
the Admiral no doubt remembering his recent 
practice in that way. They had twenty-five 
ships and frigates between them. Forward 
went the gallant Stayner with his vice-admi- 
ral’s pendant streaming from the Speaker in 
the van of all. Castle, batteries, galleons, he 
had to run the gauntlet of their freshest fire, 
and he did so, right into a semicircle of shot, 
but ‘near to the special craft that he meant to 
take. Blake followed immediately, took the 
shore work to himself, and left Stayner the 
galleons. It soon became a simple question 
of cannonading, and the English cannonading 
was the best. The fire from the forts slack- 
ened by degrees, and batteries were shut up 
one by one. At noon, Blake could spare a 
little time to help Stayner. At two the Eng- 
lish had conquered. Two Spanish ships had 
gone down, and every vessel in harbor was on 
fire. A shift of wind came with such wonder- 
ful felicity to carry them out again, that it was 
esteemed distinctly providential. They left 





the place a wreck, and yet themselves got 
away with fifty men only killed, and a hun- 
dred and fifty wounded. Nothing even in 
Blake’s career ever so much delighted. the 
English nation, or called forth so much won- 
der and admiring applause. What especially 
excited surprise and speculation was that the 
Admiral should have destroyed the Spanish 
fleet while under the protection of stone walls, 
and this fact not only drew a very celebrated 
remark from Clarendon, but is even now 
pressed into service as bearing on existing 
controversies, “He was the first man who 
ever brought the fleet to contemn castles on 
shore,” says Clarendon. Mr. Dixon thinks it 
necessary, in the preface to his cheap edition, 
to make the exploit the ground of hinting at 
the inferior practice of some modern admirals. 
This is no doubt a popular topic; but for our 
own parts,—remembering the great diversi- 
ties of opinion which exist between the best 
practical men on this question of wooden 
walls ». stone ones; remembering how heavy 
the loss at Algiers was, though the fortifica- 
tions, there, were wretched compared with 
those now existing in the great military coun- 
tries of Europe; bearing in mind the dictum 
of the Duke of Wellington, and the remarks 
of Sir Howard Douglas—for our own parts, 
we say, we should decline the responsibility 
of giving a decided opinion on the subject. 

ere is not a more important question than 
the degree to which the changes of the. last 
half century have affected England’s naval 
supremacy. But it is a question which only 
time can decide, and which cannot be dis- 
cussed in the meanwhile without a degree of 
technical and special knowledge, very rarely 
found out of the circle of professional men. 
Enough, if the general body of popular writers 
supply authentic accounts of the exploits of 
earlier heroes, whose glorious way of meeting 
the difficulties of their own time affords the 
best encouragement to their successors to en- 
counter the difficulties of another. 

The remainder of Admiral Blake’s great 
story is soon told, After his trium»h at San- 
ta Cruz he returned at once to the coast of 
Spain. His spirit was as high as ever, though 
death was in his face; and he ran over to Sa- 
lee on the Morocco coast to conclude negoti- 
ations with the dusky pirates and set the cap- 
tives of Christendom free. He was completely 
successful in his object, and he now made for 


home. The honors he had won by his late 
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expedition, the thanks of Parliament, the 
jewels sent him, the letter of Cromwell, came 
to him while still afloat. He crossed the Bay 
of Biscay, getting worse and worse every 
hour. By the time England was in sight he 
was on his death-bed in his cabin, and it was 
just as his ship sailed into Plymouth Sound, 
and there rose before the eyes of his ship- 
mates the well-known scenes of the finest of 
English sea-ports, that his high and pure 
spirit passed away. It was the autumn of 
1657g when he was just entering on his sixti- 
eth year. 

His obsequies were worthy of his nation 
and his fame. His body, embalmed, and 
cased in lead, was carried by sea to Green- 
wich, and lay in state on the spot where the 
present noble hospital shelters the veterans 
who fought in the last naval war under men 
like himself. His long funeral procession, 
barges and: banners, admirals and generals, 
all the great state officers of a great and stir- 
ring yet pious and reverent age, passed up 
the river on the 4th of September. At West- 
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minster, salvoes of artillery received it; and 
heralds were in attendance to marshal the line 
in conformity with the traditions of earlier 
ceremonies in honor of earlier heroes. His 
remains were then laid in a vault in Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, in the old Abbey; and 
one of the simplest, bravest, truest of all 
English captains was handed over to history 
and to a posterity which, if it understands its 
own interests, will never let such memories 
die. At the Restoration, his corpse was taken 
out of its place of honor, and, says Mr. Dix- 
on, “ cast into a pit.” But though it was cer- 
tainly removed from the Chapel of Henry the 
Seventh, it is not so certain that it was t-eated 
with the indecency which our biographer rep- 
rehends, Other writers of credit represent 
the remains as having been simply transferred 
to the Abbey yard. To whatever situation 
his dust was consigned, is rests in peace ; and 
England, juster to his renown than was possi- 
ble in the hour of retaliation to the heated 
spirits of that age, numbers him among her 
greatest naval heroes. 





CroMWELL, NApoLEoNn, AND THE WALDEN- 
sEs.—The fact is, perhaps, not generally known 
that when, in Oliver Cromwell’s time, the Wal- 
denses, or Vaudois people were so cruelly per- 
secuted by the Church of Rome, he called for a 
collection to relieve their necessities in ail the 
churches of the Puritans and Covenanters in 
Great Britain. So heartily was this responded 
to, that a considerable surplus was left after 
their wants were met, which remained in the 
British treasury ; and this fact having at length 
been brought to the knowledge of the govern- 
ment, it was agreed that the funds, being no 
longer needed for their original purpose, should 
be set apart for the support of the Vaudois pas- 
tors. Accordingly, cach one of them, sixteen 
in number, received annually £40 from the 
Bank of Eng.and. The source of another part 
of their support is even more singular. When 
Napoleon conquered Italy, he confiscated certain 
properties belonging to the Church of Rome, 
and made them over to the Vaudois. By the 
treaty of Vienna, after Napoleon’s overthrow, 
this arrangement was permitted to remain un- 
disturbed ; and, in consequence of it, each of 
the Vaudois pastors received £20 sterling a 
year. Taking into view the simplicity of their 
manners, and the circumsiances of the country, 





the £60 or $300, thus provided for them, afford 
an ample support. It is certainly a remarkable 
fact in history, to find Cromwell and Bonaparte 
united in producing such a result.—Banner of 
the Cross. 





Beius.—There have been some bells of ex- 
traordinary magnitude: that at Pekin, in China 
weight 112,000 Ibs. ; is thirteen feet in height, 
and three feet in the curve; the metal twelve 
inches thick. Father Le Compte says that there 
are seven of these sonorous monsters at Pekin. 
They had some very large ones at Nankin; but 
their enormous weight brought down the tower, 
and they have ever since been buried in the 
earth. Father Kircher speaks of a bell at’Er- 
furth, 25,000 pounds weight. Weever says, 
“Tn this little sanctuary at Westminster, Kin 
Edward III. erected a clochier, and ‘saael 
therein three bells, for the use of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel ; about the biggest of them were cast in 
the metal these words— 


“ * King Edward made thirtie thousand weight 
and three, 


Take mee down and wey mee, and more you 
shall find mee.’ ” 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
SOMETHING ON MY MIND. 

Dark masses of my threatening fellow- 
creatures, cloaked and cowled; chosen assas- 
sins equipped with noiselesss goloshes and 
daggers diminishing to a point, wherefrom 
drips a gout of gore; an executioner with a 
half-mask and a chopper, with its edge turned 
towards me; vague and unknown shapes fol- 
lowing, following, with a deadly unswerving 
purpose, whithersoever I take my frightened 
way; a thousand strangers with uplifted 
armed right hands, exclaiming together, ar- 
tistically, and in the pauses of slow music: 
“ We swear, we swear,” and doing it; half-a- 
dozen of intimate* friends striking at my 
breast with a curious and varied collection of 
weapons, from an overwhelming sense of 
duty, and averting their looks for pity’s sake ; 
secret conclaves setting down my name in 
blood, with a variety of other dismal pictures 
selected from the haunted chambers of imag- 
ination, had‘ been presented to me in dreams 
for months. I was rendered miserable, 
through having been made a free-mason, 
with the terror of carrying about with me so 
tremendous a secret. I felt that I was fated 
to be the unhappy wretch who should betray 
that which had been held secret by multi- 
tudes for more than a thousand years. Nor 
was this idea altogether without grounds ; for 
to so great a pitch of nervousness had I ar- 
rived, that I was continually whispering the 
matter confidentially to myself, and then, in 
the belief that I had spoken aloud, looking 
horror-stricken around me; or, not seldom, 
I would write it down upon slips of paper, 
which I afterwards took care to tear up small 

or put them into the fire, or devoured them. 
Once, however, when engaged in this prac- 
tice, a high wind, coming in at the opén win- 
dow, scattered these interesting disclosures in 
every direction, and drove me as nearly mad 
as a sane man could go. There were as 
many as twenty distinct revelations of the 
most mysterious fact in the world’s history 
thus set flying over space, so that any one 
might gun andreadthem. Nineteen of these 
I recovered by means of almost superhuman 
exertions. Two were reclaimed, at peril of 
life and limb, from a neighbor’s wall with 
chevaux-de-frise at the top of it; three of 
them had lodged in a very lofty tapering tree 
which practically demonstrated the dreaded 
fact of my Sybilline leaves becoming poplar ; 
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five were carried into the river, and had to be 
rescued by boat ; seven had been whirled into 
the kennel of a proverbially savage dog, 
which, however, was so impressed by my 
eager haste and furious vehemence, that he 
vacated his quarters at the first summons, 
and fled, howling, to the utmost extent of his 
chain. One was brought down from a chim- 
ney-pot by a very small sweep, who, luckily 
for me and for himself, proved to my satisfac- 
tion that he had never been taught to read; 
one I found the kitten at play with in the 
garden, which presently I put to death ac- 
cordingly, without open trial, after the man- 
ner of the tribunals of Westphalia ; the twen- 
tieth could nowhere be found. There was 
lying somewhere, patent to the first passer- 
by, an explicit solution of the whole art of 
freemasonry in my own peculiar and well- 
known handwriting. This thought, which 
was of a nature to make the most stolid anx- 
ious, excited me to frenzy. I went about de~ 
manding of my fellow-creatures whether they. 
had seen a small piece of paper in the air 
lately. 

“What paper? What was on it?” in- 
quired they. 

What was on it, indeed?’ A question not 
to be answered very readily. I did not go to 
bed for eight-and-forty-hours, and then I 
found.the precious missing manuscript neatly 
deposited between my neckerchief and my 
false collar; after which I abstained from 
writing out the secret any more. I carried it 
about with me on my mind, nevertheless, and 
a very dreadful burden it was. Waking or 
sleeping, but especially sleeping, I was always 
picturing to myself the consequences of re- 
vealing what I knew, and thereby endured 
the imaginary pains of half-a-dozen opium- 
eaters. Methought that the Provincial Grand 
of our lodge, who, in private life, is a most 
respectable grocer, was the individual selected 
by the society as the avenger of violated 
faith. He was wont to pursue me in his full 
official costume, which, however, seemed to 
attract no greater attention in the streets of 
the city than in the deserts (all bearing an © 
absurd likeness to the back-garden of my 
private residence), whither I sometimes, in 
vain, betook myself for refuge. He held his 
masonic ladder in one hand, and his trowel 
and pair of compasses in the other; when he 
had come up with me, he would deseribe with 
the compasses a magic circle, out of which I 
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could not stir; plant his ladder against my 
back, as though I were a cucumber frame, 
and mounting upon my shoulders, trowel in 
hand, would utter some cabalistic words, ad- 
dressed to surrounding nature, explanatory of 
the reason of my being sacrificed; at which 
period I was wont to be awaked with the 
chattering of my teeth. Once, I remember 
throwing myself upon the protection of a 
policeman, who happened to be patrolling 
the desert for the greater security of the os- 
trich-eggs; and he, instead of taking the 
Provincial Grand into custody, pointed to the 
collar of his own uniform, upon which, in 
place of a number, was emblazoned the fatal 
triangle which proclaimed the Peeler to be a 
Deputy Grand Arch himself. My state of 
mind became at length so unsupportable, 
that I was obliged to take a friend into my 
confidence. I did not, of course, confide to 
him the secret, but I told-him of the anxiety 
which was continually consuming me regard- 
ing it. 

“Well,” said Jones, after having listened 
patiently to the sad recitai—he was a very 
well-meaning young man, only rather vola- 
tile—“I have a plan which, I think, will ben- 
efit you; for your sake—although I know the 
whole thing is nonsense—I am ready to be- 
come a freemason myself; then, you see, you 
will have a confidant—a being in whom you 
may repose your trouble. We will retire to- 
gether for an hour or so every day into some 
lonely spot—down the well, or up the chim- 
ney, or into the House of Lords while they 
are despatching business—and there we will 
converse about this secret, if there be a-se- 
cret, and relieve your mind.” 

This project transported me with joy and 
gratitude. I made the necessary arrange- 
ments with the officials in our lodge for 
Jones’s admission, without, of course, men- 
tioning my particular reason for getting it 
done, and he came down to my house from 
London upon the évening preceeding his in- 
stallation,,. I had been useful to Jones more 
than once in the way of lending him a little 
money when he was hard up, and I was 
therefore not surprised when, as we were sit- 
ting together after dinner over our wine, he 
requested of me the temporary loan of a ten- 
pound note. . 

However, as there was a small account al- 
ready between us, I moved as an amendment 
that the sum should be decreased by one 





half, to which, after a slight discussion, my 
friend acceded, and retired to rest apparently 
satisfied, with a five-pound note of mine in 
his purse. , 

We lay in a double-bedded room, for the 
convenience of conversing upon my all-en- 
grossing topic, and we fell asleep while taik- 
ing of it. I was awaked in the morning by 
the entrance into the room of my companion, 
ready dressed, and with his hat on, as though 
he had been out for an early stroll. 

“ Why, I never heard you get up,” said I; 
“JT must have slept very soundly.” 

“You did,” replied Jones in a solemn and 
unusual tone: “ very, very soundly ; and you 
dreamed, I think ? ” 

“T believe you, my boy,” cried I, chuckling 
with the thought of how soon such things 
would be all over: “I just did dream.” 

“ You dreamed of the—the secret, did you 
not ?” continued he. 

“Of course I did,” said I; “I always do 
dream of the secret.” 

“Indeed,” observed Jones, with an un- 
pleasant dryness in his manner ; “ and do you 
also always talk in your sleep?” 

I felt exactly as if a jug of ice-cold water 
had been poured down the nape of my neck. 

We were both silent for at least a minute, 
and then Jones quietly remarked: “I think 
you might just as well make that five pound 
a tenner, do you know!” 

“ Make it twenty,” exclaimed I, with eager- 
ness: “oblige me by accepting a twenty- 
pound note.” 

“Thank you,” replied Jones coolly; “1 
think I will. From what you said last night,” 
added he with a grim smile, “I understood 
that you had not so much money in the 
house.” 

Then I remembered having made use of 
that little tarrididdle, or delicate evasion, in 
order to get rid of his importunity upon the 
previous evening. By his reminding me of 
it thus boldly, it was evident that I must bve 
put myself into his power indeed. 

“Do you know all?” inauired I hoarsely. 

“Well,” said he carelessly, “there is no 
need for my being masonified; I know al! 
about the’——- He enunciated the awful 
secret, the mystery of the ages, the hidden 
wonder, as though he were retailing some 
political tittle-tattle of the clubs. ‘ You see,” 
he continued, “ you awoke me, and kept me 
awake by repeating it so very distinctly over 
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and over again, that I have got it quite pat. 
I could not forget it even if I would. Since 
you seemed to be in such admirable case for 
it, I could-not help trying that experiment— 
with which you are doubtless acquainted—of 
interrogating a sleeping person regarding the 
subject of his dreams, and your answers were 
astonishingly clear and pertinent. I never 
was spectator of any thing more interesting 
and curious. It is positively a contribution to 
psychological science. I think, indeed, that I 
shall publish an ae”. 

At that instant, I made my long contem- 
plated spring out of the bedclothes, and 
placed mysélf between my enemy and the 
door. In my hand was the life-preserver 
with which my pillow is always furnished, and 
in my eyes was the determination to use it as 
a life-preserver. “Jones,” I observed, “as I 
must save my own life—you must die.” 

“You mean to kill me, then, do you?” 
said he jauntily. 

“ My friend,” replied I, waving the weapon 





‘to and fro to give solemnity to my manner, 


“T have unfortunately no choice; you have 
wantonly opened the Bluebeard’s chamber of 
my mind, and now you must pay the penalty. 
I regret the sad necessity, believe me, almost 
as much as you can yourself, but the thing 
must be done. I shall hit you between the 
eyes as nearly as I can, so that the whole 
matter will be but the work of an instant, 
and the pain scarcely appreciable. However, 
in the meantime, if you have any message or 








document to leave behind you, intrust it to 
me, and be sure of its delivery.” 

“Yes,” said Jones decisively, “there are 
two documents down stairs in the possession 
of my servant, with whom I have but just 
left them. The one is to be delivered to your 
friend the Provincial Grand at once if any 
thing should happen to me, and the other to 
the mayor of this town. The law will there- 
fore hang you upon strong circumstantial 
evidence, unless the brotherhood put you to 
death beforehand by some more terrible 
method. You have not given me that twenty- 
pound note, by the by, old fellow. Where is 
it?” 

“Here,” said I, tottering to my trousers, 
and taking out my pocket-book with a trem- 
bling hand : “ here’s a fifty-pound nofe, which 
you may keep as a small token of my affec- 
tionate regard. I love you, Jones; you know 
I was only in fun all along.” 

“ Thank ye,” said my volatile friend, as he 
pocketed the money; “so wasI too. I have 
been playing a trick upon you from the very 
beginning,” 

And then—with his nose, and knees, and 

elbows, according to the orthodox manner, 
so often practised by me in secret—he 
made, to my astonishment, the freemason’s 
sign. . 
SYou must know, my dear fellow,” added 
he, “that I have been a mason myself these 
ten years; and as for your revelations during 
sleep, they consisted of nothing beyond snor-, 
ing.” 





Op Men’s Frienpsuip.— Willis pays a 
high compliment to old men, in one of his Idle- 
wild Letters. After quoting an interesting let- 
ter from the venerable Dr. William Beattie, the 
poet-physician of London, he says : 

“Men differ, (if asked at fifty years of age,) 
as to what has most pleased and flattered them 
in life; and I may take the liberty to say, per- 
haps, (while thus turning over one of the bright- 
est of the gold links in my chain of memories,) 
that of all in this world which has seemed to 
fall naturally to my lot, nothing has lain so 
sweetly close to the tear-fountain at my heart, 
as the love which I have experienced from old 
men. It has been neither chance found nor 
rare. Years ago, I blessed God, that, in every 
land to which I travelled, there awaited me a 
grey-haired friendship and blessing. The sub- 








dued tenderness, the disinterestedness, the wise 
care and counsel, the cheerfulness with its touch 
of melancholy, and the ripe and safe goodness 
of such friends, made them always seem pricé- 
less to me—treasures to find, anywhere. The 
one whom we have lost from Idlewild was one 
of these—dear old Friend Sands, the Quaker 
whom we found living near us when we came. 
His white locks, and his world-purified sadness, 
best smile, are still ee of the hallowed pres- 
ence of the place. We remember and love him 
in these walks and woods—glorified spirit though 
he now is—with familiar and unabated affection: 
I do not know how poetry and philosophy can 
be blind to the fact, that in such fading evenings 
of life there glows the dawn of the heaven be- 
yond. Old men seem already angels.” 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
History of Civilization in England. By 

Henry ‘thomas Buckle. Vol. I. London, 

1857. 

THE present volume is the first instalment 
of a work whose modest pretensions are no 
less than to be the Novum Organum of his- 
torical and social science. According to the 
writer, all that has hitherto been presented 
to the world as history must be rejected as 
worthless, and all the conclusions at which 
divines, philosophers, and statesmen have 
been arriving for the last two thousand years 
may be put aside as worse than useless: 
Religion has been a marplot, government a 
blunder, and literature foolishness. All ex- 
isting histories, having for the most part been 
written by ecclesiastics or persons engaged in 
politics or letters, partake of the necessary 
ignorance of their writers and the imbecility 
of their pursuits, and are of less value than 
the old almanacs to which they have been 
sometimes likened. These petty special oc- 
cupations lead to prejudice, and prevent their 
professors from being able historians. Only 
the man who knows nothing in particular, 
but every thing in general, is qualified to in- 
struct mankind as a writer of history. Such 
men may be rare, but Mr. Buckle, in his 
own estimate of himeelf, is one of them, and 
he undertakes the task accordingly. 

The volume has the somewhat unusual 
prefix of a list, extending to fifteen pages, of 
‘the authors quoted in the body of the work, 
forming, as may be presumed, a portion of 
the catalogue of the writer’s library. It 
comprises many books, the relevancy of 
which to the matter in hand is not at first 
sight apparent. It omits some, of which the 
absence, in a work professing to survey all 
that has been done in physical and meta- 
physical science, is remarkable. Neither 
Aristotle, Plato, Aquinas, Galileo, Bacon, 
Newton, or La Place, if they rest upon Mr. 
Buckle’s shelves, appear ever to have been 
taken down from them, and their labors do 
not figure in the vast parade of authorities 
who are made to usher into public notice the 
first volume of Mr. Buckle’s first work. 

This first volume is, however, only a por- 
tion, not of the work itself—“The History of 
Civilization in England”—but of the Intro- 
duction to it, treating of the method in which 
history should be written. It commences by 
an examination of the resources available for 





the investigation of history, and by an at- 
tempt to prove the necessary sequence of 
all human actions, which actions are said to 
be governed by mental and physical laws, 
both of which he maintains must be studied, 
and that there can be no history without the 
natural sciences. ‘An instance is very soon 
encountered of the way in which Mr. Buckle 
is in the habit of proving his case, namely, 
by the simple and easy process of not prov- 
ing it at all, but of assuming it either as 
proved, or as not wanting proof; and then 
comfortably proceeding as if every thing had 
been established by the soundest logic and 
the plainest facts. The following sentence 
occurs :— 


“The most celebrated historians are mani- 
festly itiferior to the most successful cultiva- 
tors of physical science: no one having de- 
voted himself to history who in point of 
intellect is at all to be compared with Kepler, 
Newton, or many others that might be 
named.”—(p. 7.) 

In this manner, by a bare assertion, the 
comparative capacity of all the historians 
from Herodotus to Macaulay is quietly dis- 
posed of. How would the case have stood if 
Kepler had devoted himself to history? The 
difference would have been not in the man, 
but in the subject, and he would at once have 
become, on Mr. Buckle’s easy system of 
demonstration, “ manifestly inferior.” How 
does it stand with Bacon (degraded to a 
note,) of whom Mr. Buckle chooses to say 
that he wrote history, only as a subordinate 
object, and that “ it evidently cost him noth- 
ing like the thought which he devoted to 
other subjects.” 

This “ manifestly ” and this “ evidently” 
are favorite substitutes for argument through- 
out the volume, and the reader must always 
be on his guard against having something 
thrust upon him as proved, for which nothing 
has been advanced but a bold asseveration. 

The question asked and proposed for dis- 
cussion in the first chapter furnislfes a key to 
the greater part of the speculations which 
follow. It is this: Are the actions of men, 
and therefore of societies, governed by 
fixed laws, or are they the result either 
of chance or of supernatural interference? 
—a question so loosely framed, and so little 
in harmony in its wording with the author’s 
own subsequent language, that we need 
not be surprised that no sound conclusions 
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should follow. What is chance? What is 
supernatural interference? No definition is 
given of the sense in which either phrase is 
to be accepted, nor is it clear that Mr. Buckle 
has any right to employ them as if they 
meant different things ; for it may be inferred 
from the whole tone of the book that he 
rejects miracles altogether, and therefore his 
supernatural interference cannot be under- 
stood as applying to the exceptional cases in 
which a Higher Power has operated in oppo- 
sition to the usual course of events; and 
chance is afterwards admitted to be an un- 
meaning word used to conceal our ignorance 
of causes when events happen without obvi- 
ous necessary antecedents. Dr. Johnson, 
indeed, has defined chance rather in accordance 
with the popular impersonation of Fortune, 
than philosophically as “ the cause of fortuit- 
ous events.” But he cites a passage from 
Bentley, which puts it on its proper footing :— 

“Chance is but a mere name, and really 
nothing in itself: a conception of our minds, 
and only a compendious way of speaking 
whereby we would express that such effects 
as are commonly attributed to chance were 
verily produced by their trueand proper causes, 
but without their design to coed vit, them.” 

Supernatural interference, then, being left 
to stand for the ordinary course of Provi- 
dence, and chance really standing for noth- 
ing, the question is reduced to this: are men 
and human societies governed by fixed laws, 
or by a personal Supreme Intelligence ? and 
the entire tendency of the book is to get the 
question answered in the sense that blind 
laws (enacted or prevailing by or through 
whom or what does not appear) govern every 
thing, and that there is no place for a presid- 
ing personal Intelligence, and, in short, no 
occasion for moral government, either human 
or divine. 

The argument is commenced with the 
purely arbitrary assumption that the rela- 
tions of cause and effect will be sooner per- 
ceived among agricultural than among huat- 
ing tribes of .savages: the former having 
occasion to observe that crops follow the put- 
ting of seed into the ground, and to become 
interested in the regular sequence of ‘the 
seasons. This, however, is a piece of pure 
fancy. The hunter who depends upon the 
chase for his food must have his wits quite as 
much sharpened by having to bear in mind 
the favorite haunts of his game, the artifices 
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by which they can be most easily taken, the 
weather or time of year in which they may 
most probably be expected to appear, the 
tracks by which they may be most success- 
fully followed, as the rude tiller of the soil is 
likely to be enlightened by the comparatively 
inactive life of preparing the ground for the 
reception of his seed and awaiting the ap- 
pearance of his crop. Nor is there the 
slightest foundation, according to our experi- 
ence, for the extraordinary remark that “a 
taste for abstract reasoning springs up” in 
the agricultural mind—a statement which it 
would startle many a wearer of a smock-frock 
to hear applied to himself. Indeed the agri- 
cultural classes of a later period are afterwards 
denounced by Mr. Buckle himself as the 
most blindly ignorant and prejudiced of all 
(p. 347). 

Upon this supposed transition of human 
society in its earlier stages, from a hunting 
and fishing to a soil-cultivating state, and upon 
its supposed effects, is founded the assertion 
that “in the ordinary march of society, an 
increasing perception of the regularity of 
Nature destroys the doctrine of chance, and 
replaces it by that of necessary connexion.” 
The doctrine of chance! .Which no doubt 
occupies a large space in the philosophical 
systems of the Ojibway Indians, or the highly 
metaphysical aboriginals of Australia! This 
great fact being established upon so firm a 
basis, and by such ample and cogent reason- 
ing, Mr. Buckle is now in a condition to an- 
nounce a very great discovery, which, how- 
ever, is put forward with more diffidence than 
is usual with him: 

“ It is,” he says, “1 think, highly probable 
that out of these two doctrines of Chance and 
Necessity there have respectively arisen_the 
subsequent dogmas of Free Will and Pre- 
destination.” —(p. 9.) 

This is followed by a vast amount of com- 
mon-placing, in which there is nothing new or 
which seems much to advance the purpose of 
the book ; and after admitting the irrelevancy 
of this display of reading, we are invited to 
concede the position that all human actions 
depend on motives, and that these motives 
are the result of antecedents; and that if we 
were acquainted with the whole of the ante- 
cedents, and with all the laws of their move- 
ments, we could with certainty predict the 
whole of their immediate results ; or, as it is 
somewhat differently stated a few pages after+ 
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wards, “the moral actions of men are the 
product not of their volition, but of their 
antecedents.” 

If these views were sound, men would be 
reduced to the condition of inanimate matter. 
There would be no room left for individual 
merit or exertion. Each man would be a 

werless fragment of the universe, to be 
swayed to and fro, and tossed up and down, 
by successive waves of events, sinking or 
swimming, drowning or saved, by the opera- 
tion of forces external to himself, and over 
which he has no control. There could be no 
more virtue and no more vice, no more ambi- 
tion, no more passions, no more aspirations, 
no more hope. We should be, one and all, 
the mere cogs and pinions of some huge ma- 
chine, in the working of which we could take 
no controlling part, and of which we could 
not even hope to modify the motions, 

A result so helpless and so unhappy is made 
to rest upon an appeal to the science of 
mathematical probability, and to the informa- 
tion afforded by the accurate observations of 
modern statistics. There is nothing original 
in the attempt to show that all such events 
as are usually ascribed to chance may, and 
indeed must, really depend on some ante- 
cedent chain of causation hidden from our 
view. Kepler, writing on the new star which 
appeared in the constellation Cassiopeia in 
1604, and refuting the opinion of those who 
asserted that it came by chance, expressed 
himself distinctly on the matter. His oppo- 
nents took the instance of a set of dice sup- 
posed to be thrown an infinite number of 
times, and said it must happen that any given 
number must at last be thrown. But Kepler 
wrote: 

“ Why does six fall in one throw and ace 
inanother? Because this last time the player 
took up the die by a different. side, and put his 
hand upon it differently, shook it, threw it in 
a different manner; or because the wind was 
blowing differently upon it, or it fell on a dif- 
ferent part of the board. There is nothing 
in all this which is without its proper cause, 
if any one could investigate such niceties.” 

In the case contemplated by Kepler, how- 
ever, no human volition is at work to deter- 
mine a desired position of the dice. If, on 
the contrary, any one wishes to place a couple 
of dice on the table, with the ace or any given 
side of each uppermost, he can do so as often 
as he pleases, and need never fail. But, in 
throwing the same dice from a dice-box, the 
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chances are 35 to 1 against their coming up 
aces or any other given numbers; and the 
chances against the same event happening 
several times in succession rapidly become 
enormous. It would be the same if ten, or a 
thousand, or a million persons were engaged 
in the act. Ifa million of persons wished 
each of them to place a pair of dice on the 
table with their aces uppermost, it would. be 
no more difficult for all to do so than for one 
to do so. But the mathematical chance 
against the same sequence of events following 
when the dice are thrown at random is too 
great to be even conceived. If, however, the 
human volition exercised is to go for nothing, 
the probability of the same regular sequence 
occurring would be the same in the one case 
as the other. In human affairs men do not 
throw the dice, but endeavor to place them: 
and, although 
“ There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will,” 


every man is conscious of his own ability in a 
great measure to frame his own course, and 
achieve his resolved purposes. 

The eminent mathematician, James Ber- 
nouilli, in his posthumous work, the “Ars 
Conjectandi” (Basle, 1713), p. 212, has a re- 
markable passage which contains the germ, 


been advanced as new on this subject. We 
subjoin a translation instead of the original : 


“Tt is certain that, given the position of the 
die, its velocity and distance from the table at 
the moment when it leaves the hand of the 
caster, the die cannot fall in any other manner 
than that in which it actually does fall; and 
so also given the present state of the air, 
given the wind, the vapors, the clouds; given 
their position, their motion, their direction, 
with the velocity and mechanical laws by 
which all these act upon each other: the 
weather of the following day cannot be differ- 
‘ent from what in fact it is. So that these 
effects do not follow less naturally from their 
proximate causes than do the phenomena of 
eclipses from the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. And yet a habit prevails that eclipses 
only shall be counted as arising from neces- 
sary causes, but the throws of dice and the 
expectation of the weather from contingent 
ones; the reason of which is, that the circum- 
stances which may be taken as data for the 
determination of future events exist in nature, 
but are not sufficiently known to us; nor, if 
they were, have mathematics and physics been 
enough cultivated to enable us to calculate 





the events from such data, in the same wa’ 
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that eclipses can now be predicted and gom- 
puted rom the principles of astronomy ; 
which themselves, before astronomy had 
reached its present perfection, not less than 
the others (namely, the fall of the dice and 
the weather), were referred to the class of 
contingent events. Hence it follows that to 
one man at one time a thing may appear con- 
tingent, which to others, or to the same per- 
sons at another time, may appear necessary 
when its causes are known. So that Oon- 
tingency depends upon our means of knowl- 
edge, inasmuch as we perceive no repugnance 
in an event as one that is to be or not to be; 
although at the present time and place, by 
virtue of causes proximate, but unknown to 
us, it of necessity must be or will be.” 


This is admirably put, and deals effectually 
with the popular notion of chance in things 
physical. But Bernouilli has limited his re- 
marks to the class of events which are not 
under the contro! of man. He does not ex- 


tend his conclusions to those contingencies in 


which the human will is operative. The acute 
mind of Aristotle (“ Physics,” 2. 6.) had long 
before drawn the great distinction between 
free and casual contingencies, classing under 
the former only all such contingent events as 
depend on the will of a rational being. The 
introduction of this element renders it impos- 
sible to place moral phenomena upon the 
same ground with the physical laws of the 
universe ; and when Pope wrote his couplet,— 
“ If plagues and earthquakes break not Heav’n’s 
design, 

Why, then, a Borgia or a Catiline ?” 
—trying to justify the excesses of men by the 
outbreaks of nature—he could have little 
thought that his question would become the 
text of a voluminous treatise on the same sub- 
ject, but with the omission of two important 
words in his lines—heaven and design. 

Mr. Buckle is of opinion that more may be 
learned respecting the moral nature of man 
from statistical facts than from all the accum- 
ulated experience of ages. But he does not 
tell us what has been learned, nor does he 
attempt to point out in what way the statisti- 
cal facts are to be employed in gaining that 
deeper insight into man’s moral nature which 
he asserts may be obtained from them, and 
which all previous generations of mankind, in 
the want of statistics, have failed to acquire. 
M. Quetelet is cited as bearing testimony to 
the constancy of the numerical results in 
every thing relating to the commission of 
crime. Even the instruments by which mur- 


ae 


ders are committed are uniformly employed: 
in the same proportion. His evidence has 
been before the world for more than twenty 
years; and his facts are beyond dispute, 
Other events—in which we should expect less 
regularity than in the commission of crime— 
have also been registered with a similar result, 
The number of letters going through the 
Post-Office in the same place every day—’ 
nay, the number from which the direction is 
omitted—disclose a remarkable uniformity. 
Mr. Buckle’s inference is, that we must sub- 
mit to an annual average of murders and 
suicides, as well as to an annual average of 
undirected letters; and as these figures are 
laws with him, it would be idle to attempt to 
escape from their operation. If this is indeed 
the case, it is obvious that a great deal of 
injustice is anuually perpetrated. Jack Shep- 
pard, Mrs. Elizabeth Brownrigg, James Green- 
acre, and a host of others who have under- 
gone the extreme penalties of the law, were 
very hardly used. Modern and future of 
fenders may claim the protection of the new 
philosophy, which, if logically followed out, 
should extend impunity to them. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the in- 
dividual delinquent was answerable to society 
for his misdeeds. Now, by the light of Mr. 
Buckle system, we learn that, on the con- 
trary, it is society at large that is answerable 
to the culprits who are so unlucky as to be the 
persons who. commit offences and suffer ‘for 
them. The whole manner of proceeding 
must bechanged. The judge presiding at the 
Old Bailey or at the assizes would have to 
make something like the following address at 
the close of a criminal trial :—* Prisoner at 
the bar, you have been found guilty by a jury 
of your countrymen of a most atrocious mur- 
der. I will not nowdetain you to discuss the 
probability of their verdict being right. The 
excellent treatises on Probability, which I un- 
derstand have been recently substituted for 
the copies of an antiquated volume of He- 
brew legends, which used formerly to be reg- 
ularly placed in the prisoners’ cells for their 
perusal, will be sufficient to satisfy you on 
that point. Under the old system it would 
have been my painful duty to order you for 
almost immediate execution: you are now, 
however, only an object of pity. Somebody 
must have committed a murder about this 
time. It is not your fault, but your misfor- 
tune, that you are the man. But I am now 
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happy to acquaint you that the number of 
murders committed since the beginning of the 
year is still below the proper average; and, 
unless the average is exceeded before the 31st 
of next December, society cannot think of 
hanging you for a crime for which you are 
not morally responsible. Therefore, unless 
more murders are committed during the re- 
mainder of the current year, you will be enti- 
tled to a free pardon at its expiration. You 
will only remain in custody until the criminal 
returns are duly completed, and you will 
probably then be at liberty. It would be use- 
less for me to caution you against a repetition 
of your offence, because that must depend up- 
on your antecedents, and not upon your voli- 
tion.” Another occupant of the dock might 
not be quite so fortunate. His Lordship 
might have to inform him that the necessary 
average of offences was already exceeded, and 
that he must expect to suffer. Some mitiga- 


tion, however, might take place even in this 
case. The judge might have to say,—* You 
have been convicted of murder under circum- 
stances of peculiar aggravation, and, as the 
official returns show that the proper number 
of murders for the year is now exceeded, you 
must take the consequences of that fact. If 


you had used aknife I could not have extended 
any hope to you, because murders effected 
by cutting instruments form the majority of 
those in the last tables; but as you have used 
a pistol, and the column set apart for murders 
by fire-arms would have been wrong, unless 
you had brought up the figures to the right 
number by your well-timed offence, the court 
must express its satisfaction to you that you 
have saved the officers of the statistical de- 
partment the disgrace of having to print an 
exceptional return, and, in consideration of 
this, your life will be spared.” 

Something, too, according to. the usual 
practice, must be said to the jury, and the 
judge turning to them may be expected to 
observe :—“ Gentlemen, the country is in- 
debted to you for your attendance. You have 
no doubt studied the criminal statistics, which 
skould be in the hands of every one, and you 
are of course aware that the convictions bear 
a constant and invariable proportion to the 
commitments. Your verdict has, beyond a 
question, been given in obedience to the re- 
quired result. I am glad, however, to be able 
to inform you of a scheme which will relieve 
you from future attendance on these occa- 


sions, and which indeed will altogether: dis- 
pense with the existing system of courtseand 
judges, and effect a great retrenchment in 
the present costly administration of justice. 
Philosophers have discovered that individual 
criminals are in no way responsible for their 
offences ; all depends on antecedents and the 
condition of society. A certain number of 
crimes are and must be committed every 
year ; and for the commission of these society 
at large, and not the particular culprit, is ac- 
countable. How great then is the hardship 
to those upon whom punishment at present 
falls by no fault of their own! A measure 
will shortly be introduced into Parliament to 
remedy this unfair state of things. As society 
at large is at fault, society at large ought to 
suffer—a fixed number of crimes must take 
place—and there must be a fixed correspond- 
ing number of punishments. Every half-year 
a lottery will be drawn in which every one will 
be obliged to take tickets. Those who draw 
certain numbers (which will be arranged ac- 
cording to previous experience of the number 
of punishments for each kind of offence which 
ought to take place in a given period) will be 
hanged as if for murder; others will be trans- 
ported or undergo various terms of imprison 
ment, as if for burglaries, highway robkeries, 
and petty larcenies. In this way, gentlemen, 
the uniformity of the tables will be preserved; 
and we shall all of us have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the persons who have been so 
unfortunate as to have their names (by no 
fault of their own) connected with the mur- 
ders, burglaries, and lesser offences of the 
the year, will not specially suffer for it.” 

The moon will continue to cross the meri- 
dian of Greenwich as long as the Observatory 
stands, and the time and place of her transit 
may be noted there, and at every other place 
in the world; but the Lunar Tables once cor- 
rectly obtained will not be affected by it. In 
human affairs it is different, and instead of 
submitting to be governed by the numerical 
records of our own actions in the mass, as if 
men were the passive instruments of what 
men do, those who are wise will observe events 
in a very different spirit. They will watch 
them, not for the purpose of submitting to 
their expected sequence as an inevitable ne- 
cessity, but with the object of learning their 
causes so as to gain a larger dominion over 
them. The statistician with his tables says— 
so many murders—so many suicides—so many 
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burglaries—so many offences of various kinds 
must be committed in a given period in a 
given population. But if there are ten mur- 
ders, there must be ten responsible, reasona- 
ble human beings to commit them. Each of 
these ten might or might not have chosen to 
commit his murder, or to seek the tempta- 
tions and opportunities which led to it; and 
it is the sum of their ten individual volitions 
to the contrary which gives the supposed in- 
evitable amount of homicidal crime. 

Mr. Buckle says that future historical sci- 
ence must rest-mainly on statistical informa- 
tion. It is not suggested in what respect our 
history of the past would be the better, or in 
what way the actual course of events would 
have been altered, if the collection of statisti- 
cal facts had commenced at an earlier period. 
Our information, no doubt, would be more 
complete if we had an accurate knowledge of 
the population of Athens or ancient Rome at 
different epochs, and could tell the number 
of crimes committed in those cities; but if 
the most exact registers had been kept in 
them, would any of the great historical facts 
which have come down to us have been al- 
tered? Would any system of registering 
public executions in Athens have altered the 


fate of Socrates? Would any records of | 


assassination in Rome have saved the life of 
Julius Cesar? or would they have afforded 
the means of predicting either event? If for 
a moment it could be supposed that either of 
these incidents falls under some general law 
regulating the deaths of moral philosophers 
and military statesmen, through how many 
thousands of years must observation be ex- 
tended before it could be detected? How 
long would it take to discover the general law 
by which Columbus discovered America? or 
that by which the burning of Moscow led to 
the destruction of Napoleon’s power? or that 
by which William the Third’s horse stumbled 
over a mole-hill ? What have statistics to do 
with the appearance of an Alexander the 
Great, a Mahomet, a Newton, or a Shaks- 
peare P 

In truth the habit of looking for truth only 
in such things as can be exhibited in the form 
of numerical results is a pernicious and de- 
grading one. The student who approaches 
the lessons of history in such a frame of mind 
is little likely to profit by its teachings or to 
discriminate and appreciate the great virtues 
and the great crimes of the distinguished 
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673 
men of whose actions it is made up. Let 
science and art and commerce have their his- 
torians; let the progress of material improve- 
ment be duly put on record; but it is of the 
remarkable doings of remarkable men—of 
human passions and human feelings—that the 
grand staple of human affairs must consist, 
and the study of these only can be called his- 
tory in its highest sense. 

Having eliminated individual morality from 
the nature of things, Mr. Buckle next pro- 
ceeds to consider the influence exercised by 
physical laws on the organization of society, 
and the character of individuals. Climate, 
food, soil, and the general aspect of nature 
are put forward as the most important agents 
in this behalf; and the three first of these in- 
fluences are made the sole cause of those dif- 
ferences between nations, which have been 
generally ascribed to physical varieties of race, 
These have existed long before any recorded 
history, and present the most distinct charac- 
teristics. It is not surprising, however, that 
the habit of mind which ignores the respon- 
sibility of individual men should also refuse to 
recognize the existence of that efficient indi- 
viduality of nations which is affirmed by the 
best physiologists, and which has played so 
unmistakeable a part in the annals of man- 
kind. Strangely enough Mr. Buckle, who is 
elsewhere profuse in his quotations from 
writers on physiology, cites only a political 
economist in support of his denial of the im- 
portance of race. Nothing new is advanced 
when it is stated that some accumulation of 
wealth must take place in an infant society, 
in order that there may be a class who have 
leisure for the acquisition of knowledge, 
beyond the small practical amount of it nec- 
essary for the satisfaction of the pressing wants 
of life. This accumulation of wealth must, 
no doubt, in a great measure at first depend 
upon the natural qualities of the country. 
But Mr. Buckle makes an amusing excursion 
from this beaten track in attempting to show 
that national character is chiefly or entirely 
determined by the way in which climate influ- 
ences labor. A likeness depending upon an 
alleged similar interruption of agricultural 
pursuits is announced as existing between 
Sweden and Norway on the one hand and 
Spain and Portugal on the other—a likeness 
as great as that between Macedon and Mon 
mouth—and the result is a certain instability 
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and fickleness of character, said by Mr. Buckle 
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to’be common to the four nations, but which 
it is apprehended will for the first time be 
heard of by ethnologists. 

Every thing is made to depend on physical 
causes and geographical position, There is a 
fantastic distinction attempted, that in Europe 
man is more powerful than nature, but out of 
Europe nature is more powerful than man. 
The Mongolian and Tartarian hordes who 
founded monarchies in China, India, and 
Russia, are said to have attained a civilization 
not inferior to that which preceded them in 
those countries. If this is the law, why did 
not the northern tribes of Europe succeed to 
the civilization of those whom they dispos- 
sessed of dominion in the Italian Peninsula ? 
and why have the present occupants of Greece 
ceased to hold that foremost place in intellect 
and art which was held by its ancient inhabit- 
ants? Much must depend upon the meaning 
in which the word civilization is employed. 
If it only implies material advancement, then 
the triumphs gained over the ‘physical world 
by the men of one race may be retained and 
enjoyed by those of another. Gunpowder 
and the printing-press, once invented, are not 
likely to be forgetten. In the hands of a 
people whose civilization is of that higher 
sort which looks to individual rights and 
duties—which acts on the great precept of 
Christianity of doing good to others, and 
which lives for a future world as well as for the 
present—these great inventions will be instru- 
ments of what is excellent. But great also 
may be their power for mischief, and very 
small their power of developing a really im- 
proved state of society. The Chinese were in 
all the arts and substantial comforts of life 
once far a-head of any European nation; but 
they have been stationary for ages ; and their 
private morality and public government are 
hardly to be held up for imitation. 

Rice and dates—representing the nutritive 
principles of starch and sugar—are said to lie 
at the root of Indian and Egyptian civilization. 
The date is not so peculiar to Egypt as to 
authorize the inference that the early progress 
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It is a specimen of Mr. Buckle’s mode of deal- 
ing with facts, that in the very page (65) in 
which he makes this untenable deduction, he 
refers to Elphinstone’s History of India (p. 7) ; 
and on turning to this latter work we read as 
follows: “ The principal food of the people 
of Hindostan is wheat, and in the Deckan 
jowar and bajra; rice, as a general article of 
subsistence, is confined to Bengal and part 
of Behar, with the low country along the sea 
all round the coast of the peninsula: in most 
parts of India it is only used as a luxury. 
In the southern part of the table-land of the 
Deckan the body of the people live on a small 
and poor grain called rigi.” And Elphinstone 
subjoins in a note: “It was probably the cir- 
cumstance of our early settlement in Bengal 
and on the coast of Coromandel that led to 
the common opinion that rice is the general 
food of India.” But not only has Mr. Buckle 
directly perverted the general fact as to: the 
prevalence of rice, in the very face of the vo 
ume of Elphinstone which lay open before 
him; but he adds, what he considers “ re- 


used as formerly in the south of the peninsula, 
it has been replaced, not by animal food, but 
by another grain called ragi.” For this he 
refers to Elphinstone, who says not one word 
about rice having been the original diet, and, 
what Mr. Buckle finds so remarkable, that 
ragi should have been a later substitute for it, 
has no warrant whatever from the authority 
he quotes. After such instances of unfair- 
ness, to apply no harsher term, in his adapta- 
tion of his statements to suit his theories, it is 
a trifle to mention the gross error Mr. Buckle 
has committed in asserting that “ rice is the 
most nutritive of all the cerealia,” which every 
tyro knows to be notoriously the reverse of 
the truth. 

A discussion ensues on the stages threugh 
which India and Egypt, Mexico and Peru, 
are supposed to have passed; and a compart 
son is drawn between Brazil and Peru, as 
countries in which different physical peculiari- 
ties have rendered the one an ill-inhabited 


-of that country among the ancient peoples of | country, while the other has been able to 


the world was owing to the presence of that 
useful fruit; and as rice grows in very many 


maintain a considerable population. These 
are the only countries named, and yet upon 


‘countries beside India, and as in India itself|no larger basis of observation Mr. Buckle 


dt is not the principal food, we may be excused 
for declining to admit any necessary connexion 


draws his conclusions of the invariable depen- 
dence of the progress of mankind upon geo- 





between the rice and the civilization of India. 


graphical and climatic conditions, and comple 





markable,” that though “it is not so much. 














cently sums up with, “Such is the wonderful 
regularity which history, when comprehen- 
sively ! studied, presents to our view.” 

Doubtless a considerable influence must al- 
ways have been exercised upon nations by the 
surrounding material elements of their exis- 
tence, and the mistake lies in dogmatically 
attributing every thing to circumstances which 
can only modify, but cannot wholly determine 
the fate.of a people. Supposing, however, 
that it were possible to construct from the 
chronicles of the past a complete chart of this 
kind of history, in which the whole chain of 
physical causation which has affected it could 
be certainly traced, it is difficult to see what 
would be its use to us as a guide for the fu- 
ture. The same circumstances will never again 
happen of populations spreading under the 
same conditions over new tracts of the earth’s 
surface. The development of the human 
family cannot be studied like the expansion of 
an algebraical formula, in which the law of 
the earlier part of the series being once ascer- 
tained, it is of necessity known what the suc- 
ceeding terms must be. Perhaps if Mr. 
Buckle’s book could be carried to some dis- 
tant planet just emerging from chaos into a 
stage fit for the occupation of intellectual be- 
ings, it might put them in the way of con- 
sciously setting about the performance of that 
series of events through which they must in- 
evitably run. By consulting it they would 
know how long they ought to continue to feed 
on rice and dates; they would learn when to 
build their pyramids and Inca’s palaces; how 
soon to think of forming ai opulent middle- 
class; at what time to commence representa- 
tive government and a free press, and when 
to establish their Three per Cent. Consols and 
National Debt ; and all this they might do as 
easily out of Mr. Buckle’s manual as an inex- 
perienced gardener now looks to the calendar 
over his mantel-piece to tell him when to sow 
cabbages, when to plant peas, when to gather 
apples or earth up celery. 

In reading this part of Mr. Buckle’s book, 
we cannot fail to be in some sort reminded of 
a great work in which so many of the same 
subjects are handled, and which embodies the 
labors ofa long and philosophic life-time. The 
well-known Cosmos of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, in its magnificent survey of human 
knowledge, in its vast but well digested assem- 
blage of information, in its eloquent and con- 
sistent reasoning, in its bold but sound gen- 
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eralizations, presents a model which ° Mr, 
Buckle might have copied with advantage. 


‘The contrast is conspicuous when we arrive, 


in the “ History of Civilization,” at such a pas- 
sage as this :— 

“ Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are 
more frequent and more destructive in Italy, 
and in the Spanish and Portuguese peninsula, 


‘than in any other of the great countries; and 


it is precisely there that superstition is most 
rife and the superstitious classes most power- 
ful. Those were the countries where the 
clergy first established their authority, where 
the worst corruptions of Christianity took 

lace, and where superstition has during the 
ongest period retained the firmest hold. To 
this may be added another circumstance, in- 
dicative of the connexion between these physi- 
cal phenomena and the predominance of the 
imagination. Speaking generally, the fine 
arts are addressed more to the imagination— 
the sciences to the intellect. Now it is re- 
markable that the greatest painters and nearly 
all the greatest sculptors modern Europe has 
possessed have been produced by the Italian 
and Spanish peninsulas. In regard to science, 
Italy has no doubt had several men of con- 
spicuous ability ; but their numbers are out of 
all proportion small when compared with her 
artists and poets.”—p. 112. 

Parts of Italy, certainly, have been the scene 
of much subterranean disturbance ; but in all 
history only two earthquakes are on record as 
having taken place in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese peninsula, namely, the famous one in 
1755, which destroyed Lisbon, but which was 
also felt over a large part of the surface of the 
earth, and one in Spain in 1829. It is scarcely 
requisite to say that Cervantes, Calderon, and 
Camédens—Murillo, Valasquez, and Ribera— 
were all long anterior to the earliest of these 
dates. The erection of the seat of Papal 
power at Rome may perhaps be taken as a 
sufficient reason for the authority of the clergy 
being first established in Italy, without ascrib- 
ing it to the neighborhood of active volcanic 
action, and without claiming a Borgia as the 
necessary product of the earthquakes with 
which he first stood associated in Pope's 


couplet, already quoted. Still more difficdlt . 


is it to perceive the connexion betweén ‘arth- 
quakes and the highest works of iffiagination. 
The poetry of the East can have derived none 
of its inspiration from such'a sowie, and the 
unmoved soil of England has produced a series 
of poets who may well challetige "eon parison 
with those of Italy, where but’'A'sitigle bath? 
quake of sufficient importance to be réedrded 
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occurred during the time when her greatest 
poets flourished. This was the earthquake at 
Naples in 1456, and throughout the four cen- 
turies from 1200 to 1600 it was the only great 
one in Italy. Nearly all the eminent poets 
were of the North; this solitary earthquake 
was in the South. Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
and Tasso saw and felt as little of earthquakes 
as Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton ; 
and South America, the region most subject 
to them, has failed to produce any poet or 
painter whose name is known to the world. 
Nor is it more true that Italy has been defi- 
cient in men of distinguished scientific ability. 
She was the cradle of modern science, and 
with such an array as Galileo, the great foun- 
der of modern physics, Leonardo da Vinci, 
distinguished in science as in art, Reédi, the 
elder Cassini, Torricelli, Malpighi, Boscovich, 
Lagrange, the greatest of modern mathemati- 
cians (a native of Turin), Volta, Galvani, 
Piazzi, Melloni, Matteuci, and others, she may 
enter the lists against England, Germany, or 
France. Her greatest poet, too, was deeply 
and exactly versed in all the science of his 
age, and the Divine Comedy is full of allusions 
to the Astronomy and Natural Science of the 
period. So little was the Italian mind, even 
of the most poetic temperament, unfitted for 
the reception of the largest amount of scien- 
tific knowledge then possible. In fact, so 
much nonsense has seldom been written in so 
few lines as in Mr. Buckle’s speculations upon 
the influence of earthquakes on civilization. 
The passage is one instance out of hundreds 
of the extreme crudity of many of the specu- 
lations which he has hastily flung before the 
world. 

The second chapter is followed by a long 
note upon the functions of the liver and lungs, 
in which Mr. Buckle takes on himself to ad- 
minister a lecture to Sir Benjamin Brodie 
concerning the proper mode of conducting 
physiological experiments, and Sir Benjamin 
is rebuked for not having studied the subject 
of physiology in so comprehensive a method 
as Mr. Buckle. 

The unfolding of Mr. Buckle’s views pro- 
ceeds by an attack made on the physiologists 
and the metaphysicians conjointly. Both are 
held up to scorn for having been engaged in 
an alleged conspiracy to defraud mankind. 
The former are accused of stifling a knowl- 
edge of the proportion of the sexes born into 
the world, by failing to determine it & priori, 
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and the latter by breaking down ia an alleged 
undertaking to predict the general move- 
ments of society by the study of individual 
minds, Physiologists are certainly not able 
to assign the immediate cause for the excess 
of male over female births, and probably 
never may be. Nor was it possible to know 
the actual fact of the proportion between male 
and female births until very extensive obser- 
vations had been made and their results col- 
lected and registered. But the knowledge of 
the fact does not make the fact, nor can it 
exercise any influence upon it. Yet Mr. 
Buckle vents his arrogant and contemptuous 
indignation upon the science of physiology 
and its professors, because they cannot ac- 
count for this wise and beneficent arrange- 
ment by any theory of material causation, 
and he is inclined to hold them responsible 
for the consequences if any disturbance of the 
law should do that injury to society which 
might be expected from it, and which actually 
does occur when either sex is temporarily in 
excess of the other. 

Mr. Buckle’s proposed method of investi- 
gating history is analogous to that by which 
the numerical law of the proportion of the 
sexes has been discovered, namely, a mere 
process of counting. Individual character 
and individual exertion are to be considered 
as having no influence on the course of events, 
and the development of the great family of 
man is to be no more determined by the 
lives of its greatest benefactors, philosophers, 
and statesmeh, than the growth of a coral 
reef is affected by the contributions of a single 
polype. Moral agency is discarded as useless 
and inoperative ; it has exercised no power in 
the progress of civilization. Intellectual 
agencies only have done the work ; for morals 
are said to be stationary, intellect alone to be 
capable of advancement. Such doctrines as 
“to do good to others—to sacrifice for their 
benefit your own wishes—to love your neigh- 
bor as yourself—to forgive your enemies—to 
restrain your passions—-to honor your parents 
to respect those who are set over you” (p. 
163), are enumerated by Mr. Buckle, and are 
dismissed with derision as having no pretence 
to be elements in the advance of civilization. 
This is a strange confusion. The principles 
of morals are fixed and stationary; but their 
application is not so. The same thing might 
be said of mathematics. The principles of 
the science of number and abstract quantities 
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are invariable. If the principles of Euclid’s 
Elements, of Logarithms, and of the Differ- 
ential Calculus—all based on immutable 
mathematical truth—had never been applied 
to practical uses, but had remained as abstract 
exercitations of the human intellect, then 
mathematical science itself would have been 
as barren of fruit as we are now told that 
morality is. But when employed in the ser- 
vice of the applied sciences, and when leading 
to the great discoveries in Astronomy and in 
other branches of Physics, it has been most 
fruitful. In the same way the immutable 
principles of morality are prolific of endless 
results. Here too occurs the prodigious 
sentence, 


“That the system of Morals propounded 
in the New Testament contained no maxim 
which had not been previously enunciated; 
and that some of the most beautiful passages 
in the apostolic writings are quotations from 
Pagan authors is well known to every 
scholar.” 

We congratulate Mr. Buckle on’his scholar- 
ship; but the fact is that the only places in 
the New Testament to which this preposte- 
rous display of biblical erudition can apply, 
are—Acts xvii. 28: “ For we are also his off- 
spring” 1 Cor. xv. 33: “ Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners”; and Tit. i 12: 
“The Cretans are always liars.” And these 
three short phrases are thought sufficient by 
Mr. Buckle to warrant his assertion, “ that 
some of the most beautiful .passages in the 
apostolic writings are quotations from Pagan 
authors!” This is a true specimen of the 
amount of evidence upon which he has based 
a large part of his assertions. 

Morality appears to be limited by Mr. 
Buckle to a fulfilment of the personal and 
private duties of life. To be chaste, sober, 
and honest—to abstain from personal vice— 
would satisfy his notion of it. To the public 
acts of men as affecting their fellow-creatures 
on a large scale he applies no standard but 
that of their own private rectitude. If Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Julian—two of the emperors 
of the best private character—were the great- 
est enemies and persecutors of Christianity ; 
if many active officers of the Holy Inquisition 
in Spain were men of unimpeachable lives 
and of incorruptible. integrity, and thought 
they were doing what was right in their re- 
spective acts of intolerance and cruelty, he 
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the desire for religious persecution. “It is 
to the diffusion,” he says, “of knowledge, 
and to that alone, that we owe the compara- 
tive cessation of religious persecution ” (p. 
171). But the due following out of the small 
and despised preceft “ to do unto others even 
as you would they should do unto you,” would 
have saved Pagan rulers and still less excusa- 
ble Christian potentates from all the sin and 
folly of religious persecution; and why are 
we to refuse to believe that the greater dis- 
semination of this doctrine has been the cause 
of a cessation from persecution, rather than 
the advance in intellectual knowledge and 
material progress with which it is sought 
solely to connect it ? 

Passing from religious persecution to what 
is taken to be the second greatest evil known 
to mankind, namely, the pfactice of war, Mr. 
Buckle proceeds with his argument to show 
that the diminution of religious persecution 
and of war has not depended upon the pre- 
valence of better moral influences, but exclu- 
sively on the diffusion of knowledge. It is 
assumed that for a long period wars* have 
been becoming less frequent, and that the 
love of war is diminishing. This is entirely 
a question of fact, and it is to be regretted 
that the facts do not bear out ‘the statement. 
It is stated that— 

“at the present moment war is deemed a 
rare and singular occurrence.”—p. 173. 

Then he goes on— 

“Tf it can be proved that, during the last 
thousand years, moralists or theologians have 
pointed out a single evil caused by war, the 
existence of which was unknown to their pre- 
decessors—if this can be proved, I will aban- 
don the view for which I am contending. 
But if, as I most confidently assert, this can- 
not be proved, then it must be conceded that 
no additions having been made on the subject 
to the stock of ‘morals, no additions can have 
been made to the result which the- morals 
produce.”—p. 174. 

As Mr. Buckle is in the habit of asserting 
every thing most confidently, no especial 
weight need be given to the phrase here, ex- 
cept to show that where he is most confident 
he is most capable of answering himself; for 
to the above passage is appended a note, 
“unless more zeal has been displayed in the 
diffusion of moral and religious principles; ” - 
in which case he admits “it would be possible 
for the principles to be stationary, and yet 





argues that moral feelings are unable to check 


their effects be progressive.” 
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What are the facts as to the alleged infre- 
quency of war in Europe in more modern 
times? To begin no further back than with 
the last century. The War of the Spanish 
Succession continued from before the Com- 
mencement of that period to the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713, and during the same time 
Peter the Great and Charles XII. were en- 
gaged in mortal strife. In 1718 Europe was 
again at war under the Quadruple Alliance, 
and peace was not concluded until 1738. 
The Silesian wars commenced in 1740, and 
were not ended until the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748. In-1755 commenced the 
Seven Years’ War; the American war of in- 
dependence opened in 1775, and lasted to 
1782, and from the beginning of the great 
French Revolution to 1815 Europe was in a 
state of war with*only one very short inter- 
val. The long European peace which happily 
succeeded must certainly be ascribed to the 
exhaustion of the combatants. and to the 
decisive success ultimately obtained on the 
side of the Allies. For so far was either 
Frante or England from being cured of mili- 
tary projects, as Mr. Buckle asserts, by their 
constantly increasing intellectual habits, that 
the first has been warring for years in Africa, 
and the latter has hardly ever ceased fighting 
in India, China, or at the Cape... Where 
they had strength to conquer without being 
prostrated by the struggle they have cer- 
tainly not been slower than of old to draw 
the sword. 

Mr. Buckle asserts that with the increas- 
ing love of intellectual- pursuits the military 
service necessarily declines, not only in repu- 
tation but likewise in ability, which he con- 
firms by allusion to the old joke that in Eng- 
land the stupid son of the family is always 
sent into the Church or the Army. He 
admits that “the military profession has in 
modern Europe produced a few men of un- 
doubted genius;” but “ their number is so 
extremely small as to amaze us at the dearth 
of original ability.” Cromwell, Washington, 
and Napoleon are said to be the only first- 
rate modern warriors equally competent to 
govern a kingdom and command an army. 
Mr. Buckle gives us no statistics on this 
point, nor does he attempt to show the aver- 
age rate at which such actors may be ex- 
pected to appear on the stage of human 
affairs. But, considering that these are three 
as great names as can be produced from all 





history, and that they all belong toa period — 


of little more than one hundred and fifty 
years, it is difficult to admit any recent want 
of genius in the union of military and _politi- 
cal excellence. The whole history of the world 
will not give a yield of such men as Crom- 
well, Washington, and Napoleon, at the rate 
of one for every fifty years. 

The notion of Mr. Buckle that the military 
service has declined in modern times, both in 
reputation and ability, owing to an “ increas- 
ing love of intellectual pursuits,” is backed 
up by a list of ancient Greeks who used both 
sword and style; whereas he asserts that not 
ten soldiers in Europe since the sixteenth 
century have attained the first rank in litera- 
ture. Eschylus, Sophocles, and Socrates are 
among the authors mentioned who entered 
the military service, and Mr. Buckle must 
consequently believe, what we presume will 
be credited by few, that these illustrious men 
had less love for intellectual pursuits than the 
poets and thinkers of modern days who have 
never frequented camps. To swell his list of 
Greeks he even quotes Archilochus, whose 
sole military distinction was that he ignomini- 
ously ran away. Many of the others served 
at a time when every citizen might be sum- 
moned to take up arms, and campaigning 
was merely an episode in their lives. It 
would be about as sensible in modern history 
to cite Dante, Ariosto, Cellini, Cervantes, Sir 
Philip Sydney, or even Lord Byron and Lord 
Chancellor Erskine, as instances of eminent 
soldiers, because they have borne a part in 
military operations. The last was actually 
an officer in the British army. With equal 
irrationality, Descartes, a gentleman of for- 
tune, who to amuse himself: served as a vol- 
unteer in different armies for five years, and 
had nothing to do with soldiering after he 
was five-and-twenty, is quoted as an ornament 
of the military profession in modern times. 

Mr. Buckle’s catalogue of military Greeks 
is so far from proving that they were men of 
more comprehensive minds than modern 
soldiers of reputation, or that any particular 
advantage was derived to the art of war by 
their adoption of their two-fold functions, 
that it proves exactly the reverse, for not one 
of the persons he has mentioned was a com- 
mander of the highest class, and most of 
them were men who showed no military capa- 
city whatever. They were as inferior to 


Marlborough or Wellington in tactics as the 
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principal among them might perhaps. be 
superior in oratory-or poetry ; and we speak 
the sentiments of hundreds who have read 
the Duke of Wellington’s Dispatches when 
we say that the powers of mind required to 
make a general are as great, and probably 
greater, than those which are required to 
excel in any department of literature, politics, 
or science. When Mr. Buckle on the con- 
trary, affirms that able men are prevented 
from entering the army by an increasing love 
of “intellectual pursuits,” he appears to labor 
under the delusion that war is not an intel- 
lectual art. That art has certainly been prac- 
tised as skilfully by English, French, and 
Germans, as ever it was by the Greeks and 
Romans. Marlborough (we assert it upon 
the highest authority) ranks in genius with 
Alexander and Hannibal, and when we ap- 
pend to the names we have already men- 
tioned those of Condé and Turenne and 
Frederick, and call to mind the many others 
who are not much less distinguished, we can 
have little hesitation in maintaining that 
modern armies have been richer than ancient 
in the ability which gives lustre to war. The 
celebrated naval commanders, who, if Mr. 
Buckle’s proposition was true, should equally 
have been drawn aside to civil life by an in- 


creasing love of “ intellectual pursuits,” mist’ 


be added to the list. His statements, in fact, 
merely tend to show that a more advantage- 
ous division of labor has taken .place in 
modern Europe, not that our soldiers are less 
able than those of Greece or Rome. As well 
might it be said that the savage builder of his 
own boat and hut—the rude artificer of his 
own weapons of chase and war—the collector 
of his own food—stood in a higher position 
than the shipbuilder and architect or the 
manufacturer and merchant of our day; or 
that surgery has degenerated since its detach- 
ment from the ancient and honorable Com- 
pany of the Barber-Surgeons. Neither, it is 
to be feared, is war becoming less popular. 
All Europe is, at the present moment, in a 
more complete state of armament than was 
ever known before. Great Britain has only 
just added a fourth Secretary of State for 
War to her existing departments of Govern- 
ment, and the spirit in which the late Russian 
war was prosecuted by this country is still 
fresh in the memory of every one. 

So much has been said by previous writers 
on the supposed effect of the invention of 
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gunpowder in diminishing war and its train of 
evils that we cannot be surprised that Mr. 
Buckle, who goes by his common-place books, 
should follow the stream. This influence has, 
we think, been much exaggerated. It is only 
when used by those who have learnt humanity 
that the adoption of fire-arms has been asso- 
ciated with any mitigation of the horrors of 
war. We know by recent experience how 
the most improved instruments of modern 
warfare can be employed by those who have 
received no other training than how to use 
them; and no incidents of any war in any 
age, or waged with the most imperfect 
weapons, have exceeded in cruelty the deeds 
of part of our own Indian army in the recent 
rebellion. The fact is, as has. been well re- 
marked, that the art of war had deteriorated 
during the Dark Ages, and must have re- 
vived, as a necessagy consequences of other 
contemporaneous changes, about the time 
when gunpowder was first employed. The 
consolidation of the modern states of Europe 
and the introduction of standing armies were 
causes alone enough to alter the general 
aspect of warfare, and there seems no neces- 
sary connexion between these events and the 
appearance of gunpowder. Indeed, the rise 
of the feudal system was the first step in a 
gradual transformation of society from a mili- 
tary to an industrial state; and by its settle- 
ment of a defensive rather than an offensive 
system in warfare, it must have done more to 
mitigate the ferocity of war than any change 
of weapons or tactics. Bacon, we believe, 
was the first to make the suggestion of the 
importance of the invention of gunpowder, © 
but in acondensed passage which he would 
have expanded very differently from Mr. 
Buckle : 

“ Printing, A and the magnet, 
these three have changed the whole face and 
state of things throughout the world: the 
first in literature, the second in warfare, the 
third in navigation ; insomuch that no empire, 
no sect, no star seems to have exerted greater 
power and influence in human affairs than 
these mechanical discoveries.”—(Nov. Org., 
Aph. 129, Spedding’s Ed.) 

But lest Bacon should be claimed by the 
admirers of Mr. Buckle as a Buckleite, we 
must add two other passages from the same 
work which will need no comment. 

“The human understanding is no d 
light, but receives an infusion from the will 
and affections ” (Aphorism, 49). 
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‘And again— 

“Tf the matter be truly considered Natural 
Philosophy is, after the Word of God, at 
once the surest medicine against’ superstition, 
and the most pored nourishment for faith, 
and therefore she is given to Religion as her 
most faithful handmaid, since the one dis- 

lays the Will of God, the other His Power. 

or He did not err who said, ‘ Ye err in that 
ye know not the Scriptures and the power of 
God ;’ thus cqupling and blending in an_in- 
dissoluble bond information concerning His 
Will, and meditation concerning His Power ” 
(Aphorism, 89). 

Literature is mid by Mr. Buckle to be 

“ simply the form in which the knowledge of 
a country is registered—the mould in which 
it is cast” (p. 244). This definition would 
include all Encyclopedias, books of scientific 
reference, dictionaries, and of course all col- 
lections of statistical infgrmation; in short, 
all those books which Charles Lamb called 
biblia abibla, or books that are not books. 
But probably it would not include any his- 
torical works, because Mr. Buckle has said 
that, 
“unfortunately history has been written by 
men so inadequate to the great task they 
have undertaken that few of the necessary 
materials have yet been brought together” 
(p. 209). 

And he has complained that 
“ whoever now attempts to generalize histori- 
cal phenomena must collect the facts, as well 
as conduct the generalization. He finds 
nothing ready to his hand. He must be the 
mason as well as the architect; he must not 
only scheme the edifice but likewise excavate 
the quarry. The necessity of performing 
this double labor entails upon the philoso- 
pher such enormous drudgery, that the limits 
of an entire life are unequal to the task” (p. 
210). 

Unhappy philosopher! where can he have 
got his facts? By what mode of intuition 
has he become acquainted with them? Clar- 
endon, Gibbon, Comines, De Thou, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and some others, have 
been in Mr. Buckle’s hands; and on Gibbon, 
and especially on his celebrated fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters, he pours out all his praise 
(p. 391, n.); but of course none of his facts 
can have been derived from them. He has 
set himself the task of delivering an enor- 
mous tale of bricks, and he has to find his 
own straw. Poetry and works of imagina- 
tion are obviously excluded from the defini- 


tion of literature, probably as being too 
trifling to notice; and, if the threé great 
poets of Greece, Italy, and England, have 
dong any thing by their writings to fix the 
language, elevate the sentiments, and increase 
the pleasure of the nations to which they be- 
longed, this is a service too small for remark 
by the historian who scorns to attend to any 
thing which does not admit of numerical 
statement, and who would probably quarrel 
with “ Paradise Lost” on the same ground as 
the late Professor Vince, “because it proves 
nothing.” Literature in its beginning is posi- 
tively denounced as mischievous. “ Not only 
does the art of writing Jessen the number of 
traditionary truths, but it directly encourages 
the propagation of falsehood” (p. 278). 
A little way onwards religion is at least 
allowed to be of some use in preserving the 
knowledge of history. “In those countries 
where there has been no change of religion 
history is more trustworthy and connected 
than in those countries where such a change 
has taken place ” (p. 277). 

The services of the ecclesiastics in preserv- 
ing literature during the Dark Ages are 
grudgingly acknowledged, but no effect is 
allowed to the reappearance of the works of 
the great authors of Greece and Rome. 
The writings of the Saints and Fathers are 
called the most puerile literature Europe has 
ever produced (p. 730). Such original litera- 
ture as was popular in the Middle Ages is 
is made answerable for nearly all the credu- 
lity and ignorance of the period—a period 
upon which it is not for us even in the nine- 
teenth century to lavish our contempt. A 
generation that has seen the extravagancies 
of Mesmerism, of table-turning, and spirit- 
rapping, with the still more revolting pheno- 
mena of Mormonism, might abstain from 
adopting an insolent tone to its predecessors, 
and forming an arrogant estimate of itself. 

In one place an extraordinary effect is as- 
cribed to the power of government (generally 
pronounced by Mr. Buckle to be powerless) 
in developing art and literature. He seems 
to think that royal or state patronage can, 
for a time at least, command the appearance 
of the noblest works of painting, architecture, 
and poetry; but that the continued encour- 
agement of literature by public honors and 
rewards, must lead to the degradation and 
enfeeblement of its professors, who are thus 





deprived of the proper power of their intel- 
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lect—a process which may lead to the most 
disasterous results. In this way the great 
French Revolution is considered to be the 
natural climax of the patronage of literature by 
Louis XIV. (p. 647), as well as of its no less 
mischievous discouragement by his succes- 
sors; and the great sovereign who carried on 
such vast and impoverishing wars, who com- 
pleted the destruction of the feudal power of 
the French nobility and the establishment of 
absolute monarchy, who founded that system 
of centralized government in France, and 
that system of standing armies throughout 
Europe, both of which have survived all sub- 
sequent changes, is chiefly exhibited as dan- 
gerous or influential in his capacity as a 
patron of literature and art. 

The notion given of government is, that it 
has been, and is always, mischievous if it aims 
at any object beyond the preservation of pub- 
lic order and the prevention of crime. The 
only good laws of the class which attempt 
any thing farther than the protection of life 
and property, are said to have been all passed 
for the purpose of repealing former laws 
which ought never to have been made. The 
plan, therefore, of writing the History of 
England, or any other country, from its 
statute-book would not be thought by Mr. 
Buckle a wise one, although it would perhaps 
be the best guide to follow if only one is to 
be taken. Yet, elsewhere he shows due re- 
gard to the importance of such land-marks in 
legislation as the Habeas Corpus Act—the 
statute of Frauds—and that which turned all 
tenures into free socage. In fact any single 
thread of the fabric of history may be selected 
and pursued as the guide through its compli- 
cated web, but it would be most fallacious to 
trust to it entirely, as the theory of mental 
progress is trusted to by Mr. Buckle. His- 
tory might in this manner be composed in 
a variety of ways. A thing so apparently 
trifling as costume might, on his system and 
with his logic, be taken as the elue to be fol- 


change of fashion might easily be shown to 
have depended on that which immediately 
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strings; while the cause of civil and religious 

liberty all over the world might be proved to 

owe its progress to the almost universal 

adoption of the round hat by civilized nations, 

Any theory, however, which undertakes to 

account for the development of the human 

race by natural laws, and to exclude the voli- 

tion of men acting under the continuous 

superintendance and control of a Divine 

Providence, should at least be founded on 
observations co-extensive with what it prom- 
ises to explain. It should embrace the phe- 

nomena of history in all ages and in all coun- 
tries; and the earliest should be of the same 
importance to it as the’most recent. For if 

the expansion and evolution.of the human 
species is to be compared to any growth with 
which we are acquainted taking place under 
purely physical laws, such for instance as that 
of a tree, it would be clearly unphilosophical 
to neglect the full consideration of any stage: 
of its life. The whole development must be 
supposed to proceed under some impressed 
law, and this law and not. the contingency of 
its immediate antecedent, is that which will 
regulate the due appearance and the season- 
able maturation of each part. The ripened 
seed-vessel cannot be said’ to depend on the 
flower, nor the flower on the bud, nor: that on 
the leaves from which it may have been meta~ 
morphosed ; but seed, flower, and leaves will 
all have appeared in obedience to the original 
law. Each is right in its own time and places; 
nor can the earlier stages, when truly con- 
sidered, be called inferior to the later ones. 
But Mr. Buckle would accuse the leaf of ob- 
structing the flower, and the flower of repress- 
ing the seed, instead of perceiving the ap- 
pointed place of each, and of acknowledging 
the beautiful and harmonious design of the 
whole. 

In the succeeding chapters Mr. Buckle en- 
deavors to apply his method of writing his- 
J tory to a sketch of the progress of civilization 
in France and England during the last three 


, lowed through the maze of events, and each | hundred years; or, to speak more correctly, 


he applies the history to his method, and en- 
deavors to show how little, in his judgment, 


preceded it. Warlike habits might be proved | the great influences of religion, politics, litera- 
to have declined in consequence of the laying | ture, and personal character and action, have 
aside of defensive armor, and to have nearly |had to do with the advances made during 


ceased when gentlemen in private life no 


that time. It is curious to see how entirely 


longer carried swords. The French Revolu-| the principle breaks down in practice. The 
tion might be proved to depend on the famous | only mental law announced as the controller 
appearance of M. Roland at court in shoe-| of the destiny of nations is the habit of scepti- 
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cism, and its continual spread and increase 
from generation to generation. Mr. Buckle 
cannot relish Rabelais because he does not 
find in him the true sceptical spirit; for 
Rabelais only attacked the personal vices of 
the clergy, and did not assail the religion 
which they professed. Hooker, strange to 
say, is declared to have had “a mind essen- 
tially sceptical” (p. 537). If, as the context 
seems to imply, Mr. Buckle merely means 
that Hooker based his conclusions upon in- 
quiry, the term is calculated to mislead ; if he 
means that Hooker held his theological opin- 
ions hesitatingly we appeal to every reader of 
Hooker’s works, whether the insinuation is 
not totally unfgunded. No man ever wrote 
in a tone which manifested a firmer faith. 

In his anxiety to show the progress made 
by the English intellect in the seventeenth 
century towards shaking off ancient super- 
stitions, Mr. Buckle, with equal infelicity, 
pitches upon Sir Thomas Browne, as afford- 
ing a curious instance of the rapid advance 
of scepticism. That amusing work, the “ In- 
quiries into Vulgar and Common ,Errors,” is 
noticed as being free from the old theological 
spirit, and as being one of the earliest attacks 
upon popular prejudices and ignorance; while 
the “ Religio Medici” of the same author, 
written only twelve years before, is taken to 
represent a previous state of credulity from 
which he passed into one of enlightened 
doubt during that short interval; and it is 
added that it was during the same precise 
period of twelve years that, by a notable 
coincidence, the vast social and intellectual 
revolution was completed, of which the over- 
throw of the church and the execution of the 
king were, in Mr. Buckle’s judgment, only 
minor incidents. A few extremely short and 
absurdly selected quotations are given from 
both works to support the argument founded 
on their supposed discrepancy of opinion and 
spirit. The fantastic and paradoxical nature 
(with all its beauties) of the “ Religio Medici” 
renders it a strange work to be selected as 
marking an epoch in public opinion. But it 
was written when Browne was of the age of 
thirty, and contains enough to show that he 
was as exempt from superstition then as at 
any time of his life. In his preface he states 
that many things in the “ Religio Medici” are 
“delivered rhetorically— many expressions 
merely tropical,” so that no great reliance can 
be placed on what may be found init. But 


that he was net, when he wrote it, the slave 
of the credulity which he is said to have 
skaken off in the wonderful twelve years al- 
ready mentioned, will be clear from such a 
passage as this— 

“If there arise any doubts in my way I do 
forgot them, or, at least, defer them till my 
better-settled judgment and more manly rea- 
son be able to render them, for I perceive 
every man’s reason is his best CEdipus, and 
will, upon a reasonable truce, find a way to 
loose those bonds wherewith the subtleties of 
error have enchained our more flexible and 
tender judgments.”—(Rel. Theol., chap: i. 
sec. 6.) 

And again, at the very beginning of the 
“ Religio Medici,” he says, “that he assumes 
the honorable style of a Christian” not be- 
cause it is “the religion of his country,” but 
because, “ having in his riper years and con- 
firmed judgment seen and examined all, he 
finds himself obliged, by the principles of 
grace und the law of his own reason, to em- 
brace no other name but this.”— (Chap. i, sec. 
1.) These passages should be sufficiently 
well known, for they are cited by Dr. John- 
son in his Life of Sir Thomas Browne; and 
they will probably be thought enough to show 
that he was at no time in that state of credu- 
lous easiness of belief from which he is rep- 
resented as having been suddenly emancipated 
by the spirit of the age. It is obvious, too, 
that the collection of the encyclopedic mass 
of information contained in the “ Vulgar Er- 
rors” must have been going on for many 
years, and, in all probability, both works lay 
on the writer’s desk at the same time. Mr. 
Buckle, however (p. 335), quotes from the 
“ Religio Medici,” as a specimen of Browne’s 
superstitious phase, this declaration— 

“ For my part I have ever believed, and do 
now know, that there are witches. They that 
doubt of these, do not only deny them but 
spirits; and are obliquely, and upon conse- 
quence, a sort, not of infidels, but atheists.” 

In the “Vulgar Errors,” Chapter the 
Tenth of Book I. is headed, “ Of the last and 
common promoter of false opinions, the en- 
deavors of Satan.” It contains this passage— 

“He (that is, Satan, in his desire to gain 
more power, by putting men off their guard) 
maketh men believe that apparitions, and such 
as confirm his existence, are either deceptions 
of sight or melancholy depravements of fancy. 
Thus, when he had not only appeared but 
spake unto Brutus, Cassius the Epicurean 
was ready at hand to persuade him it was but 
























a mistake in his weary imagination, and that, 
indeed, there were no such realities in nature. 
Thus he endeavors to propagate the unbelief 
of witches, whose concession infers his co-ex- 
istency; by this means also he advanceth the 
opinion of total death, and staggereth the im- 
mortality of the soul; for, such as deny there 
are spirits subsistent without bodies will, with 
more difficulty, affirm the separated existence 
of their own.” 

And at the famous trial of two supposed 
witches before Hale at Bury St. Edmund’s, in 
1664, Sir Thomas Browne was in court, and 
gave his opinion “that the fits were natural, 
but heightened by the devil’s codperating with 
the malice of the witches, at whose instance 
he did the villanies.” Dr. Hutchinson, from 
whose “ Essay on Witchcraft” this is taken, 
adds that this declaration, from a man of such 
authority, was thought to have had no small 
influence in occasioning the condemnation of 
the wretched victims, whose execution was one 
of the latest instances of the kind in England. 
(Browne’s Works, i. Ixxxiii.) Not only is 
Browne’s share in the trial at Bury in 1664 
mentioned in a note in the last edition of his 
works, which is the one to which Mr. Buckle 
makes his references, but he also enumerates 
among his authorities the Essay of Dr. 
Hutchinson himself. This is among the many 
instances which have led us to the conclusion 
that Mr. Buckle has not read the books which 
he quotes; indeed if he had looked through 
Sir Thomas Browne’s works in the most cur- 
sory manner, he must have encountered whole 
pages which show that the Sir Thomas 
Browne of 1646 (when the “ Vulgar Errors ” 
was published) was not a different man from 
the writer of the “ Religio Medici” in 1634. 
A more absurd blunder was probably never 
committed in trying to press a favorite theo- 
ry; and the gross carelessness. exhibited, and 
the unfounded assumptions made, in the com- 
parison of the two works, is alone sufficient 
to make the reader cautious in giving much 
confidence to Mr. Buckle’s array of notes, and 
his elaborate apparatus of quotation. 

Phrases are used and observations made in 
this division of the work which are in total 
contradiction to the spirit of the former part 
of the volume. Due importance is allowed to 
events belonging to the province of history as 
it has hitherto been written. He says :—“ It 
is difficult to conceive the full amount of the 
impetus. given to English civilization by the 
expulsion of the House of Stuart” (p. 367). 
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The edict of Nantes “ was, unquestionably, the 
most important event that had yet occurred 
in the history of French civilization ” (p. 471), 
So he assigns the highest place to individual 
ability and its literary employment, and runs 
into an extravagant eulogium on the effects of 
its influence. He asserts, whether truly or 
not, of Adam Smith :— 


“ Well may it be said of Adam Smith, and 
said, too, without fear of contradiction, that 
this solitary Scotchman has, by the publica- 
tion of one single work, contributed more to- 
wards the happiness of man than has been ef- 
fected by the united abilities of all the states- 
men and legislators of whom history has pre- 
served an authentic account.”—p. 197. 


So also “ Henry VIIL., by his sole will, regu- 
lated the national creed, and fixed the formu- 
laries of the church” (p. 465). Again we find 
mention of “the enlightened policy of the 
great Queen Elizabeth ” (p. 329). 

The reign of William III. is signalized as 
“the most successful and the most splendid 
recorded in the history of any country” 
(p. 869). Full weight is given to the effect 
of the individual characteristics of. the first 
two Georges, and to the fact that their for- 
eign origin and habits prevented them from 
acquiring any strong personal influence in 
England. So, too, on the other hand, the 
popularity and firm will of George III., which 
enabled him to overbear the wishes of the 
more intellectual Pitt, are brought into promi- 
nent notice. In speaking of this sovereign, 
Mr. Buckle’s prejudices are more than usually 
conspicuous, and there is certainly no feeling 
in the human breast, so rancorous as the intol- 
erance of alleged want of toleration, and no 
bigotry so strong as that of a would-be anti- 
bigot. There is ample evidence to show that 
George III. was a person of no mean abilities ; 
and he is admitted, by his least partial biog- 
raphers, to have been a warm friend to the 
general diffusion of education. But the col- 
lector of that magnificent library which, now 
transferred to the British Museum, does last- 
ing honor to the name it bears, the friend of 
the elder Herschel, the founder of the Royal 
Academy, is described as “ without knowledge, 
without taste, without even a glimpse of one 
of the sciences, or a feeling for one of the fine 
arts ” (p. 405). i 

In the space devoted to an account of the 
political labors of Burke we have an instance 





of the way in which Mr. Buckle instinctively 
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revolts against his own’ theory which would 
afford no scope’ for individual exertion. His 
treatment of Burke is in another particular 
characteristic. Up to a certain point of the 
career of that great statesman, it suits Mr. 
Buckle’s purpose to praise him as one of the 
intellectual lights of the age. But his later 
opinions, after the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, are in Mr. Buckle’s way, and to 
get rid of the awkward fact, that such a man 
should have held such opinions, and should 
have supported them with all the power of 
his mind, he revives the ridiculous story of 
Mr. Burke’s insanity, and gravely informs the 
world that the writer of the “ Reflections on 
the French Revolution,” the “Letter to a 
Noble Lord,” and the “ Letters on a Regicide 
Peace,” was in a state of confirmed mental 
aberration, and only fit to be an occupant of a 
lunatic asylum. Truly, if this be so, we would 
rather be mad with Burke than enjoy the most 
perfect sanity in company with Mr. Buckle. 

Another example or two of Mr. Buckle’s 
contradictions will show the little considera- 
tion he could have bestowed upon his theories. 
In one place we are told,—* All speculations 
must be erroneous which ascribe the progress 
of Europe to the wisdom of its rulers” (p. 
258): yet, in the sketch of French history, to 
Richelieu is assigned a place along with Des- 
cartes in advancing the progress of civilization 
in France,—“ What the one was to philoso- 
phy, the other was to politics.” So, too, he 
says that the French “Revolution of 1789 
was, as is well known, brought about, or, to 
speak more properly, was mainly instigated, 
by a few great men, whose works, and after- 
wards whose speeches, roused the people to 
resistance ” (p. 216). 

How imperfect any scheme must be which 
absolutely disregards the forms of civil polity 
and of ecclesiastical organisation is apparent 
from his own admission, that during the earlier 
period of European history “ the authority of 
the clergy was in many respects an advantage, 
as forming a barrier between the people and 
their rulers, and as supplying the sole instance 
of a class that even made an approach to in- 
tellectual pursuits” (p. 659). The formation 
again of “the feudal system—a vast scheme 
of "polity, which, clumsy and imperfect as it 
was, supplied many of the wants of the rude 
people among whom it arose” (p. 560)—is 
alleged to be a great step in European civili- 
zation. Yet the risé of the feudal system, 





which finds favor because it set the example of 
a public polity in which the spiritual classes 
had no recognised place, is not shown to have 
been preceded by any increase of knowledge 
or by any sudden advance in that intellectual 
progress which itis the object of the book to 
uphold as the sole mover in human affairs. 
Again it appears that, notwithstanding the 
vast~ increase of knowledge, France has not 
kept pace with England in her political insti- 
tutions, but still suffers from the pernicious 
system of centralisation, which is affirmed to 
be the result of the protective spirit which has 
prevailed in that country. Two such facts as 
these, occurring in so limited a range of ob- 
servation—the rise of the feudal system with- 
out increase of knowledge, and the present 
condition of France among a people abound- 
ing in knowledge and said to be less oppressed 
by superstition than any other in Europe—are 
sufficient to overthrow Mr. Buckle’s theory on 
his own showing. The advantages of the 
English which, among other things, are de- 
clared to depend on hereditary descent, and 
the being accustomed to rely on their own en- 
ergies, are further arguments used by Mr. 
Buckle against himself. 

The one part of the volume, where Mr. 
Buckle is bewailing the difficulty of his task 
for want of facts, he complains of the incom- 
petence of preceding historians, and that few 
of the necessary materials have yet been 
brought together :— 

“Instead of telling us those things which 
alone have any value—instead of giving us 
information respecting the progress of knowl- 
edge, and the way in which mankind has been 
affected by the diffusion of that knowledge— 
instead of these things, the vast majority of 
historians ie their works with the most 
trifling and miserable details—personal an- 
ecdotes of kings and courts ” (p. 209), 
—together with such trifling matters as cam- 
paigns, battles, sieges, &c.; and this super- 
cilious observation is repeated over and over 
again. Yet afterwards he fills two pages 
with an account of the etiquettes and cere- 
monial squabbles of the old French court, 
drawn from the rich memoirs of the period; 
and, while in some sort. apologising for the 
introduction of such subjects, he says :— 

“But it should be remembered that this 
occurrence, and, above all, the importance 
formerly attached to them, is part of the his- 
tory of the French mind; and they are there- 
fore to be estimated, not according to their 
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intrinsic dignity, but according to the inform- 
ation they supply respecting a state of things 
which has now passed away. vents of this 
sort, though neglected by ordinary historians, 
are among the staff and staple of history. 
Not only do they assist in bringing before our 
minds the age to which they refer, but in a 
philosophic point of. view they are highly im- 
portant.”—p. 616. 

In these and a multitude of other instances 
it becomes manifest that the scheme of dis- 
pensing with human actions in the history of 
human beings is one which cannot be success- 
fully put into practice even by its most ardent 
admirer, and we doubt not that Mr. Buckle 
will collect a great many facts for his future 
volumes, which, according to the plan an- 
nounced in his Introduction, it would be his 
duty to pass by as utterly worthless. 

The monstrous defect, however, in the sys- 
tem of historical philosophy which it is the 
object of this volume to develope, is that man 
is considered solely in his relations to time 
and space. Beyond them all is dark, and it 
is owly as an inhabitant of this earth that 
man’s interests are considered. His pilgrim- 
age is described as to some distant shrine of 
possible perfection ; but the end of the jour- 
ney is always upon earth, and all the inter- 
vening obstacles are to be overcome by man’s 
own unassisted intellectual exertions. His 
course is discussed; but it is as a race of 
mental powers only, and one in which no 
prize is to be given to moral excellence, and 
in which no encouragement is held out to the 
training of the will or affections. He is to 
be a mere machine—a living and walking 
laboratory of certain vitalizing chemical 
powers—and informed by a mind incapable 
of exercising a free choice in the determina- 
tion of his own actions. To what extent of 
progress the human animal may expect to 
attain while he continues to assimilate oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and to exhale 
superfluous carbon, is not precisely stated ; 
but beyond the continuance of his mortal 
envelope, and after the time when that shall 
be resolved into its constituent gases, his ex- 
istence is not contemplated. Hope, faith, and 
charity are ignored, and all the natural in- 
stincts of a living religion are neglected, 
which are truly as essential to the complete- 
ness of man’s nature to make him what he 
actually is, as are his reason or his bodily 
organs. Not only are his own powers of 
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the efficacy of prayer is derided. . Praying 
for rain is called (p. 346) “the impious con- 
trivance of calling in the aid of the Deity to 
supply those deficiencies in science which. are 
the result of our own sloth, and we are not 
ashamed in our public churches to. prostitute 
the rites of religion by using them as a. cloak 
to conceal an ignorance we ought frankly to 
confess.” And elsewhere (p. 531) the rain- 
bow is called “that singular phenomena with 
which, in the eyes of the vulgar, some theo- 
logical superstitions are «still connected.” 
Now Mr. Buckle believes that all human 
affairs. depend: in an inflexible necessity on 
antecedents, and that they admit of tabula- 
tion, after sufficient length of observation, in 
the same way that the height of the ther- 
mometer, and barometer, and the fall of rain, 
can be noted and preserved for reference, and 
be employed in the prediction of future 
weather. There can be no such things as con- 
tingent events in his system ; therefore, in cast~ 
ing ridicule upon praying for rain, he in effect 
declares all prayer to be useless and impious. 

Some more of Mr, Buckle’s notions on the 
subject of. religion appear in a passage in 
which he gives an approving account of the 
system of Descartes: — 


‘Such is the dignity and supremacy of the 
human intellect, that even this, the highest of 
all matters, flows from it, as from its sole 
source. Hence, our religion should not be 
acquired by the teaching of others, but should 
be worked out by ourselves; it is not to be 
borrowed from antiquity, but it is to be dis- 
covered by each man’s mind; it is not tradi- 
tional, but personal. It is because this great 
truth has been neglected that impiety has 
arisen. If each man were to content himself 
with that idea of God which is suggested by 
his own mind, he would attain to a true 
knowledge of the Divine nature.”—p. 540. 


Under these conditions there could be no 
revealed religion, no historical religion, no 
teaching of religion, no profession of religion, 
no community of religion, no scriptures, and 
no church. Nothing is left but a. bare ab- 
straction, which affords no foundation for any 
religious system of the least practical value, 
either to regulate private morals or society at 
large. Each individual worker-out of. the 
creature of his own thoughts would carry 
about with him the awful, useless, and incom- 
municable secret in his own bosom—hiding 
it, as the multitude in Vathek’s Hall of Eblis 
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did their own hearts. Such opinions as these, 
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As we believe that very little of Mr. 
Buckle’s philosophy is true, so we are certain 


however, on religion, like those of the Quakers 
on the unlawfulness of war, can only practi- 
cally be held by a few individuals, surrounded 
by a community who happily do not agree 
with them. Both owe to this circumstance 
the means of maintaining them, as well as 
their escape from the general evil and incon- 
venience to which the adoption of their own 
views must infallibly lead. 

In justice, however, to Mr. Buckle, it must 
be remarked that although he praises Voltaire 
as “ the greatest Frenchman of the eighteenth 
century ”—and as “probably the greatest 
historian Europe has yet produced”—yet he 
does not admire his successors the Encyclo- 
pédistes. When he comes to describe that 
phase of the advance of scepticism in France, 
which carried its professors beyond the stages 
of Deism and Infidelity into that of absolute 
Atheism, he deplores the result as degrading, 
sad, and painful. Voltaire is his god Ter- 
minus—Voltaire, the writer of the infamous 
Pucelle—Voltaire, who said “I am tired of 
hearing it repeated that twelve men could 
found Christianity ; I will show the world that 
one man can destroy it.” Up to him the 
principle of the unassisted human intellect 
opening the way to knowledge and improve- 
ment, independently of morals, religion, and 
literature, is represented as triumphant; but 
after him it must be supposed to break down, 
and Condorcet, D’Alembert, Diderot, Helve- 
tius, Lalande, La Place, and Mirabeau—men 
certainly not deficient in mental powers—are 
enumerated as among the higher intellects 
which were unable to escape the atheistical 
contagion of the period —a contagion for 
which the writings of Voltaire himself, with 
all their unbelief and impiety, and licentious- 
ness, are chiefly responsible, and to which 
they seem to have been, in the language of 
Mr. Buckle’s philosophy, the necessary ante- 
cedents. These writers, therefore, can have 
had no volition of their own in the matter. 
There must have been a knot of brilliant 
Atheists at the time in Paris to fulful the in- 
evitable sequence of history. Neither reli- 
gion, government, literature, nor their own 
will, could have prevented them from being 
what they were; and the owners of names, 
some of which are so deservedly eminent in 
other respects, whatever condemnation they 
might expect elsewhere, ought hardly in this 
volume to have been singled out for reproba- 


that none of it is new. It. was a leading fea- 
ture in Spinosa’s system that the mind has no 
free will, but is always determined by a cause, 
which in its turn was determined by a preced- 
ing cause, and soon forever. He also held 
that the hypothesis of final causes was de- 
stroyed by the belief that all things happen by 
an eternal necessity. The results to which 
Spinosa was led by his rigid reasoning from 
these opinions make him rather an unsafe 
guide even for a disciple whose remarkable 
deficiency in logical power may perhaps have 
saved him from the worst consequences of 
adopting the tenets of such a teacher. Nor 
is it a new proposal to write the history of 
mankind upon principles derived from the 
facts to be found in registration tables and 
from the records of meteorological observa- 
tion. The notion appears to have been en- 
tertained by Kant, and has for many years 
been accessible to English readers, in conse- 
quence of ‘its mention by Southey in his 
“Colloquies on Society,” published in 1829. 
A general view of Kant’s argument for an 
universal history, to be written on a cosmo- 
political plan, is there given to the effect that, 
as deaths, births, and marriages, -and the 
oscillations of the weather, irregular as they 
seem to be in themselves, are nevertheless 
reducible upon the great scale to certain 
rules, so there may be discovered, in the 
course of human history, a steady and con- 
tinuous, though slow development, of certain 
great predispositions in human nature. The 
same idea is to be found in the “ Vestiges of 
Creation,” a book which made some noise a 
few years ago. Attention was there called to 
the power of predicting the weather; to the 
‘uniformity of criminal returns, and of the 
number of letters posted without addresses ; 
and the same rash and hasty conclusion was 
drawn, that the statistical regularity of these 
circumstances fully established them to be 
under the guidance of an invariable law, 
proved that man in the mass was a mathe- 
matical problem, and that mental action 
should pass into the category of natural 
things. 

But Mr. Buckle’s system derives its chief 
points from the “ Positive Philosophy” of 
Auguste Comte, which, like his, rejects all 
consideration of final causes, and treats all 
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political phenomena as connected with each 
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other in a necessary sequence under invariable | are not. permitted to convey any signification, 
natural laws, instead of being the result of | and the influences of the Greek Church and 
the exercise of any volition whatever, either|of Islamism are -altogether passed over. 
human or divine. With enormous omissions upon numerous 

He considers each phase of human society | points, which it would be supposed must have 
an invariable result of the state immediately | occurred to every educated man, there is a 
preceding it, and the remarkable men, whose | vast parade of miscellaneous reading; and so 
names are landmarks of history, and to whom | ostentatiously does Mr. Buckle drag in a refer- 
the improvement of society has been generally | ence upon every occasion, that when he wishes 
ascribed, are allowed to be nothing but the | to fasten an accusation of excessive credulity 
special organs of a predetermined movement | on the agricultural mind, he quotes the phrase 
which would have been carried on by other | “ credulous farmers” from Sir Roderick Mur- 
means, if their authors had not existed. |chison, and refers to the page in his “ Siluria” 
Comte’s system has also furnished the argu-|in which the expression occurs.* 








ment that physical laws are powerful in the 
earlier stages of civilization, but that they 
operate more feebly as the. growing develop- 
ment of the human race introduces a state of 
existence when man’s knowledge of nature 
enables him to modify them to serve his own 
purposes. Mr. Buckle, however, departs 
from his master in choosing to neglect all but 
mental influences, and in the inordinate value 
he sets upon the use of statistics, which are to 
him the end and consummation of all knowl- 
edge. He has attempted to establish an Uto- 
pian reign of mind, and no one who reads the 
book can fail to be astonished at the presump- 
tion of that narrow vision, which, to promote 
a particular theory, attempts to generalize 
upon the slenderest and most imperfect data. 
No regard seems to have been paid to some 
of the vastest incidents, which, however they 
may be interpreted, unquestionably demand 
the notice of the philosophic historian. Every 
thing is treated as chaos until towards the 
end of the Middle Ages. With an enormous 
contempt for and violent dislike to every 
thing preceding the most modern times, all 
the older services rendered to civilization are 
forgotten. The influence of such events as 
the conquests of Alexander, and that of the 
territorial acquisitions of Imperial Rome, are 
equally neglected. No place is allowed for 
the effect of the consolidation of so large a 
portion o” the earth as was governed under 
the Roman Empire, nor to its functions in 
supplying an enduring basis for the modern 
jurisprudence of Europe. The institutions of 
Catholicism in the Middle Period are de- 
nounced as simply superstitious and benighted 
—those of Feudalism and Chivalry are des- 
pised as merely barbarous and unworthy. 
The associations connected with the names of 


Like Comte, Mr. Buckle dislikes the exact 
conclusions of mathematics, although they 
are the basis of his system. Indeed, the very 
slow advance of mathematics, and the vast 
extent of insoluble problems which still re- 
main untouched and without present hope of 
conquest, is a stumbling-block in the way of 
any theory which claims supereminence in all 
things for the abstract intellect of man. No 
reasons of superstitious repression or state in- 
terference can be assigned to account for the 
very gradual progress made in mathematics 
by the Greeks and Indians, or for the existing 
difficulties in carrying them further onwards, 
Mathematical science remained in a condition 
of arrested development longer than either 
literature or the arts; it was the earliest to 
decline and the last to awaken from the com- 
parative torpor of the Middle Ages. From 
the time of Archimedes to that of Galileo 
and Stevinus, no advance was made in that 
branch of it which had been first brought to 
the greatest perfection. 

There is a want of true philosophy notable 
in the refusal to acknowledge the evidence of 
a superintending personal design and provi- 
dence in the affairs of mankind, and in ignor- 
ing all ‘signs of improvement in any but the 
times of the most recent history. Even M. 
Comte has recognised the fact that the earli- 
est sense of human progression was inspired 
by the introduction of Christianity, and he 
could see how favorable the Catholic system 
of the Middle Ages was for conducting the 
work of civilization under the circumstances 
and conditions in which it was placed—a 
work of such vast importance that it was 


* The entire sentence of Sir R. Murchison. jn 
which the words occur is as follows :—“ It is in these 
black and hardened schists of contact that films of 
anthracite have been found which have led credu< 
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lous farmers to search for coal.” —Siluria, p. 61, 
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enough to occupy the greatest intellects of 
the time, and to account for their leaving be- 
hind them no discoveries in science, and little 
literature, but only the institutions which they 
had been engaged in forming and sustaining. 
Over and over again M. Comte, who at least 
will not be considered a partial witness on 
this head, brings forward the claims of the 
Church on the gratitude of posterity, and 
points cut the sources of civilization in the 
so-called dark ages. 

Notwithstanding his depreciation of the 
results of literary exertion, it is solely for 
students and thinkers in their closets that 
Mr. Buckle has any sympathy. It is only the 
author of a work on political science, or the 
inventor of a system of a philosophy, who is 
allowed a niche in his temple of fame. But 
directly that a man appears on the stage of 
human action, he ceases to have any impor- 
tance. He then degenerates into an eccle- 
siastic, a soldier, or a statesman, and becomes 
a helpless instrument in the hands of fate, or 
a simply obstructive and mischievous person, 
using what little power he has for the repres- 
sion of knowledge and the retardation of im- 
provement. According to this project of 
history, all soldiers and lawyers should at 
once become police-constables; while for 
statesmen no higher function seems to be 
reserved than to become mere police inspec- 
tors and superintendents, and for divines it 
does not appear that any place whatever 
would be left. Mankind should resolve itself 
into one great society for the promotion of 
useful knowledge, and for the suppression of 
religion, government, and literature. There 
would be no more churches, no more courts, 
no more parliaments, and no more armies ; no 
more poetry, no more affections or emotions, 
and no more art; and human civilization 
would be perfected in the most dreary, 
pedantic, unspiritual, and frigid Utopia of ab- 
stract iatellect that was ever conceived. 
Some of the best and highest notions of the 
beneficence and wisdom of the Source of all 
law and the Giver of all good, are inseparable 
from the desire to see the mind of man em- 
ployed’ in doing the material work that has 
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been set before it, and in advancing his knowl- 
edge of all the riches of creation which have 
been provided for his use. But it is madness 
to aim at the erection of an empire of human 
knowledge apart from the affections, and to 
suppose that man can hold his position, even 
on earth, merely by the exercise of his in- 
tellect, and without the sustaining support 
and grace of the Power which has placed him 
on it. 

Mr. Buckle’s work has been truly called 
the book of errors. To expose them all 
would require a volume bigger than his own, 
and we have no room to point out the as- 
tounding blunders he has committed in every 
branch of science upon which he has touched 
—in physiology, in comparative anatomy, in 
geology, and in chemistry. He has not even 
acquired the elements of these and other 
subjects upon which he ventures to speak 
with the tone of a master. The very books 
he cites show how limited have been his 
studies, for many of his authoriti¢s are of 
no authority whatever, while the real lights 
of science are frequently not mentioned 
at all. “We must not,” says Buckle, quot- 
ing from Descartes, “pass judgment upon 
any subject which we do not clearly and 
distinctly understand; for even if such a 
judgment is correct, it can only be so by 
accident, not having solid ground on which 
to support itself” If Mr. Buckle had 
acted upon this maxim, his volume would 
never have been written. He has pronounced 
confident opinions upon more topics than the 
ablest man could compass in the longest life, 
and the marvel is not that he should have 
fallen into egregious errors, but that he 
should fancy himself competent to teach 
where he has almost every thing to learn. 
As he thinks with the same impatience and 
discursiveness that he reads, he sees only a 
small part of any question, and there proba- 
bly never was a work published which made 
equal pretensions, and exhibited in the same 
compass 80 many erroneous statements, 80 
many hasty generalizations from a few im- 





perfect data, or so many shallow and contra- 
dictory. views. 
























From The Saturday Review, 
MEMOIRS OF RACHEL.* 

Wuen Job wished that his enemy had 
written a book, he probably did not contem- 
plate being himself the subject of it. Nor is 
it likely, that Rachel, if she could have exer- 
cised a choice, would have desired to fall into 
the hands of the good-natured friend who 
calls herself Madame de B——. These Me- 
moirs are written with all those arts of a dis- 
criminating and impartial kindness which 
strike so surely and wound so deeply. Very 
likely the tale told is true, and there can be 
little doubt that Rachel was a hard, greedy, 
selfish woman. But it is the triumph of a 
venomous friendliness to tell a story so truly 
that you cannot be detected or corrected, 
while you damn forever your friend’s reputa- 
tion. We can point to few passages in these 
volumes which are palpably unfair, and yet 
we feel that a cold animosity pervades every 
page. Fortunately, we are not left without 
a means of gauging the sincerity of the acu- 
men of the writer. We can judge of Madame 
de B——’s hates by her loves, and can form 
a tolerable conception of the sort of person 
with whom we have to deal when we find 
her, in an early passage of her work, pane- 
gyrising the “stern, uncompromising charac- 
ter” of M. Granier de Cassagnac. 

A biographer who wishes to spite a trage- 
dian has peculiar facilities for accomplishing 
his purpose. The praise he bestows necessa- 
rily falls with extraordinary flatness, and the 
scandal he intersperses is more than usually 
welcome. Theatrical criticism, at its best, is 
but a dead-alive affair. We get palled with 
the hackneyed phrases and regulation enco- 
niums; and areader who is in the secret 
cannot help entertaining a gentle pity for the 
writer whose business it is to dwell on the 
“eloquent and expressive gestures,” or the 
“union of ‘philosophy and art,” which he has 
been witnessing. But the criticism of con- 
temporary performances has at least the inter- 
est which attaches to flattering and comfort- 
ing living people, and is meant to have the 
practical effect of inducing the public to spend 
their money and their time in a particular 
way. Not so when the performer is dead. 
The phrases are then almost meaningless. 
Rachel is equally removed from Madame de 
B—s praise and blame; and how are we 
to persuade ourselves to take interest in ges- 
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tures we cannot see, and a theatrical philoso- 
phy that no longer exists? ‘This is not Mad- 
ame de B——’s fault. However honestly and 
warmly she praised Rachel’s acting, the praise 
would seem dull and stupid. But this very 
stupidity enhances the effect of the passages 
in which we can take an unaffected in- 
terest, where Rachel’s faults, vices, and mean- 
nesses are described, where illustrative anec- 
dotes are to be found, and where Madame de 
B—— successfully appeals to that great spirit 
of human malevolence which a sagacious 
author may always rely on as existing in the 
breast of the public. The majority of readers, 
on laying down these volumes, will forget the 
various parts which Rachel played in the 
tragic repertory; but they will vividly re- 
member thatgshe was a Jewess to the back- 
bone—that she grasped at money with a hor- 
rible keenness—that she cheated her lovers, 
her patrons, and her comrades—and that she 
passed through a series of liaisons, over 
which Madame de B throws a modest 
and kindly veil, merely hinting that they were 
numerous, short, and lucrative. 

Rachel Felix was the daughter of a German 
Jew pedlar, and was born at Munf in Aran, 
Switzerland, on the 24th of March, 1821. 
After a series of wanderings, the family settled 
at Lyons, where the father ‘taught German, 
the mother sold old clothes, Sarah the eldest 
daughter went about singing at cafés, and 
Rachel attended on her to collect what Mad- 
ame de B—— calls “the copper donations.” 
In 1830 they all removed to Paris, and there 
one day, as Sarah and Rachel were going 
their rounds, a M. Morin stopped them and 
asked the elder sister why she did not make 
a more profitable use of her voice. He gave 
her an introduction to the head of the Con- 
servatoire of Sacred Music, and as Rachel, 
when called. on to show what she could do, 
recited some verses in a manner that struck 
M. Morin, he procured her also an admission 
into the school. Rachel for some years re- 
ceived no attention, and it was only through 





-|her sister’s influence that she was permitted 


to remain at the Conservatoire; and after she 
was removed to a theatrical school her voice 
was so remarkably gruff, and her size so re- 
markably small, that she was of little use in 
those parts which are usually entrusted to 
children. But at the age of sixteen she 
seemed to spring into a new life; she grew 





almost on a sudden to a commanding height; 
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her -vOice acquired depth and power, and 
some discerning friends, who judged of what 
she might be by her singular talent for decla- 
mation, procured her an engagement at the 
Théatre Francais. 

She made her début in the part of Camille, 
on the 12th of June, 1838, and played to a 
house almost entirely empty. The pit and 
galleries were filled with Jews, who flocked to 
do honor to one of their race; but the French 
public took no notice of the débutante till 
the autumn brought back critics and playgoers 
to Paris. In September, she received warm 
praise from M. Jules Janin; and when once 
the public were told they might admire her, 
they far outstripped the critics in their enthu- 
siasm. So quickly was her reputation estab- 
lished, that on the Ist of Octobe® the theatre 
was completely crammed, every seat having 
been taken beforehand, and the receipts were 
estimated at between 5000 and 6000 francs. 
Tokens of approbation were showered on her. 
The Royal family honored her with gifts, and 
she was invited into the most exclusive circles 
of the aristocracy, where her tact and quiet 
dignity made a favorable impression. Thence- 
forward she had only to struggle to maintain 
the position to which she had arrived, and the 
years that elapsed before she attained her ma- 
jority may be taken as the period during 
which this struggle was seriously undergone. 
The public called for new parts; and, as she 
had yet to learn where her strength lay, she 
often failed. Beyond the sphere of the 
strictly classical drama, her success was never 
recognized as indisputable by French critics ; 
and in that sphere she was some time before 
her representations of Racine were considered 
equal to her representations of Corneille. 
This did not suit the taste of modern France, 
which prefers Racine to Corneille; because, 
as Madame de B tells us, evidently with- 
out any intention of being satirical :—“The 
themes of Corneille’s plays are out of date in 
the present day, turning, as they principally 
do, on religion, politics, and national honor.” 
It was not till many years later that Rachel 
made Phédre her principal and most typical 
part. But,although she was often pronounced 
to fail during these first years of trial, her 
reputation never received any serious check ; 
‘and the golden harvest that attended it went 
on continually increasing, to the delight. of 
her father, who took the utmost advantage of 





permitted to lose an opportunity. During 
the recess she drained the pockets of the 
provinces and of London; and at the age of 
twenty the terms of her engagement were 
arranged ona footing which secured her a 
yearly income of 90,000 francs. 

Rachel was always an excellent relation. 
She made the fortunes of her brothers and 
sisters, and worried and bullied managers 
until they had given lucrative berths to the 
four or five lucky performers who bore the 
name of Felix. She pensioned her father 
and mother handsomely, and showed real 
affection for those who were connected with 
her by blood. The death of Rebecca, her 
favorite. sister, gave her constitution a shock 
from which it never recovered; and, as 
Madame de B good-naturedly tells us, 
Mademoiselle Rachel was a most fond and 
considerate mother. But she was not the 
sort of person to let her father take her earn- 
ings after she came of age, and the first act 
of her legal freedom was to remove to a 
separate establishment. She had a real pas- 
sion for gold, and like a true Jew, she gloated 
not only over the thought that she was rich, 
but over the material emblems of her wealth. 
When the Queen gave her a bracelet at 
Windsor, she owned that her first impulse 
was to feel its weight; and when, shortly 
after her majority, she received, as the recom- 
pence of one night’s performance at Mar- 
seilles, the sum of 3000 francs in gold, she 
acknowledged, in relating the incident toa 
friend, that she experienced “the ferocious 
joy of an animal that has the long-wished-for 
prey in her clutches.” No artifice was too 
mean for her, if gold was to be won. Her 
quarrels with the managers of theatres, who 
were dismayed at her rapacity, fill many pages 
of this memoir, and she never permitted any 
scruple to stand between her and the metal 
she loved. When she was only seventeen, 
she or her father had exacted a condition that 
she should receive a perquisite of 500 francs 
for every time she chose to appear more than 
twice a week. In the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, which was then being played, there 
is a procession which simply moves across the 
stage. Rachel joined this procession, and 
claimed her 500 francs for an extra appear- 
ance. When she was nineteen, she received 
a superb medallion of Corneille from a gentle- 
man who was touched by the rapturous and 








his daughter’s minority. Rachel was never 


earnest way in which she spoke of Corneille 
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as her “second father.” A few days after- 
wards, the donor saw his medallion in the 
cabinet of a collector to whom Rachel had 
sold it. And a lady who fleeced the public 
so unscrupulously was not likely to let off her 
lovers cheaply. It is related that she devised 
and carried out the following ingenious ma- 
neuvre. She announced to her friends and 
admirers that she had a perfect passion for 
emeralds, and intended making a collection 
thesegems. She procured a very fine emerald, 
and showed it to one of her admirers in a 
téte-d-téte as the gift of a rival. He under- 
stood the hint, and presented her with an 
emerald of still greater value. The last gift 
was then shown to a third friend, and was 
eclipsed in its turn, until the collection had 
reached its limits, when it was sent to the 
market, and the proceeds invested in good 
securities. In subsequent years she is said to 
have raised first a ruby and then a sapphire 
tax. But the story of the guitar is perhaps 
the most characteristic. A report got afloat 
that Rachel carefully preserved the guitar 
which she used to carry about when she was 
a beggar-girl. Rachel heard this, and know- 
ing that an acquaintance had an old guitar, 
called and begged it as a present. The guitar 
was willingly given, was sent to Rachel’s 
house, and hung up conspicuously at an hour 
when she expected the visit of a rich admirer. 


He inquired why the guitar was hung there, 


and she replied it was a memorial of her early: 
days. Immediately he longed to be possessed 
of it. She refused, but at last consented to 
his proposal of giving in exchange for it a 
diamond bracelet worth 50,000 frances. The 
lover was subsequently undeceived by the 
original possessor of the guitar, who happened 
to see and recognise it. Some time after- 
wards the story was told to Rachel by a person 
who did not believe it, and wished her to con- 
tradict it; but she only laughed, exclaiming, 
“ Poor Count, how furious he was!” 
Madame de B is a clever woman, and 
has a good knowledge of the French drama, 
as weil as an adequate appreciation of the 
qualities demanded for different parts. Her 
theatrical criticism is therefore, to say the 
least, quite up to the mark of what we can 
reasonably expect such criticism to be. And 
she does her best to overcome the difficulty 
of writing about performances that are now 
so completely things of the past. The method 
she adopts—and it is probably the best she 
could have adopted—is to give a sketch of 
the plots of the dramas in which Rachel 
acted, with the exception of a few so well 
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be familiar with them. She is thus led, 
at. the cost of making her book rath g 
and tedious, to explain what was Rachels 
conception of the part, and to analyse the 
causes of her success or failure. Such criti- 
cism, to be worth any thing, must be read in 
full; but one or two points taken by Madame 
de B deserve remark. Of Rachel's fail 
ures when she quitted the region of the clase: 
sical drama, it is not necessary to speak; but 
Madame de B ascribes her failures with-. 
in that pale to two principal causes. Her 
want of tenderness, of soft feeling, of spiritual 
emotion, made her incompetent to represent 
such parts as Pauline, the convert-heroine of 
Polyeucte; and her want of education, her 
ignorance of history and of antiquity, ren- 
) her unable to understand parts like 
Chiméne, in The Cid. The great creation of 
Rachel was her by-play, her power of repre- 
senting emotion b Ro and gesture, without 
speech ; so that often, while other actors were 
speaking, the attention of the audience was 
sheoetied in watching Rachel’s pantomime, 
It was only towards the end of her life that 
she attained the highest degree of perfection 
in this branch of her art; and Madame de . 
B—— refers her ultimate success to a curious 
cause. In 1853, Rachel went to Russia, 
where she found few persons to understand 
what she said. Something that appealed 
more directly to the eye was wanted, and she 
supplied it. She trusted to her acting, not 
her declamation ; and the French critics pro- 
nounced, on her return, that she had brought 
back with her a new faculty, and that her 
pantomime was different from any thing that 
she or any one else had exhibited before. 

The last years of Rachel were full of sorrow. 
In 1854 her sister Rebecca, whem she truly 
loved, died of consumption, and from the 
moment of Rebecca’s death Rachel.seems to 
have been haunted with the sad. presentiment 
that she would soon fall. a vi to the same. 
disease. She went to Americ&im 1855, and 
was disappointed at the reception she met 
with; although, as she cleared £12,000 by 
the expedition, she had not much reason to 
be dissatisfied. While she was at New York 
a religious festival was celebrated by the Jews 
of that place, and Rachel was invited to at- 
tend. Sue dressed herself thinly, as the day 
was mild; but before she returned home the 
weather changed, a sharp east wind struck 








jher with a chill, and her doom was sealed. 


In vain she tried the mild climaté, firstvef.. 
Cuba, and then of Egypt. Consumption. 
would not let go its oma and on Sunday 
the 3rd of last February, she bade adieu to 
her money heaps, and to a world where,she 
had been so loudl pecs and so warmly 





known that every reader may be supposed to 


caressed, and where Madame de B—— ‘wag 
waiting to write her biography. i 
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From the Examiner. 
Historical and Biographical Essays. By 

John Forster. Two vols. Murray. 

Or these Essays one volume is Historical, 
the other Biographical, and it is our purpose 
this week to speak only of a single volume, 
namely, of that which in one essay supplies a 
missing chapter of the History of England. 

The Essay is the chapter. It is founded 
upon fresh research that yielded substance 
enough for an independent book on which fu- 
ture historians of our Great Civil War would 
have drawn largely for material; but the in- 
stinct of a mind that refers all facts to their 
own places, and sees only their just relative 
proportion, has caused Mr. Forster so to tell 
what he has learnt that we receive from him 
not the materials of history, but history itself. 
In the essay on the Debates on the Grand 
Remonstrance, except the few pages in which 
it is the author’s duty to point out the sources 
of his knowledge, the outlines and the details 
are sketched so entirely from the historian’s 
point of view, that not a statement occurs in 
the text which would seem out of place as part 


The curious and valuable details by which 
leading statements of fact are supported, and 
a great mass of misrepresentation is disposed 
of, we find in the notes that travel with the 
text, proving what it affirms, and widening 
the reader’s understanding of the subject. 

The subject is the asserting and securing of 
the civil liberties of the English people. ‘This 
is the great topic of all English history, and 
it is the sole business not of one essay, but of 
all the essays in the volume to which we are 
now calling attention. The first paper, for 
the first time setting in its right place the 
story of the Grand Remonstrance as the very 
backbone of our history for the last days be- 
fore the civil war, is followed by an essay on 
the Plantagenets and Tudors. ‘This traces 
afresh the origin and growth of civil liberty 
and of an English parliament, reckons the 
gains and losses of the people from the days 
of Henry I., by whom was conceded the first 
popular charter, set aside and again put for- 
ward by Langton in the days of John. 

“They are edged tools, these popular com- 
pacts and concessions ; and not so safe to play 
the game of dissimulation with, as a friendly 
nod or greeting to the friend you purpose to 
betray. ‘Does he smile and speak well of 
me?’ said one of the chief justiciaries of this 


King. ‘Then I am undone. I never knew 


him praise a man whom he did not intend to 
ruin.’ It was truly said, as the speaker soon 
had occasion to know ; but it is more difficult 
so to deal with a people. A charter of relief 
from onerous énd unreasonable burdens, once 
granted, is never more to be resumed as a 
mere waste piece of parchment. ‘The provis- 
ions of which men have lost the memory, and 
are thought to have lost the record, reappear 
at the time of vital need; and the prince into 
whose violent keeping a people’s liberties have 
fallen, is made subject to a sharp responsi- 
bility. For the most part, unhappily, history 
is read as imperfectly as it is written. Be- 
neath the surface to which the obscurity of 
imperfect records too commonly and content- 
edly restricts us, there lies material to be yet 
brought to light, less by laborious research 
than by patient thought and careful induction. 
Conceding to the early chroniclers their par- 
ticular cases of oppression, subjection, and ac- 

uiescence, let us well assure ourselves that 
these will not prevail for any length of time 
against an entire and numerous people. If 
ever rulers might have hoped to measure 
their immunities and rights by the temper and 
strength of their swords, it should have been 
these early Norman princes; yet at every turn 
in their story, at every slight casualty in their 
chequered fortunes, they owe their safety to 
the fact of flinging down their spoil. A sgme- 
thing which, under various names, represents 
the People, is still upon their track; and 
thus, over our rudest history, there lies at 
least the shadow of that substance which fills 
our later and nobler annals.” 


From the shadow to the substance Mr. 
Forster leads his reader in this Essay on 
Plantagenets and Tudors, which supplies, as 
the result of patient independent thought, 
many a new glimpse into the soul of our past 
history. So we come to the days when there 
was risk of losing again substance for shadow ; 
and against a tyranny which in its naked atro- 
city is not at this day equalled even in Naples, 
the Grand Remonstrance was opposed as a 
protest and a justification of resistance in the 
face of the nation that then suffered, in the 
face of the nation that now after two centuries 
hears it again, and holds it to be just. Re- 
monstrance failed, the king urged on the day 
of strife, and there began the Civil Wars, of 
which and of the character of their great hero, 
Cromwell, Mr. Forster writes in his third Es- 
say. ‘hus each of the three essays pours 
light in upon the other two. One thought is 
at the heart of all, though they are all differ- 
ent in manner; one is based mainly on re- 
search, another mainly on reflection, and the 
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third, in a varied tone of liberal and free dis- 
cussion, after the other essays have explained 
the origin and growth of our freedom, dwells 
upon that English experiment of a common- 
wealth which affords the most important fact 
and the most interesting problem that has yet 
arisen out of the constitutional history of any 
nation. 

Hitherto it has appeared in the case of the 
Grand Remonstrance, that “the writers of 
history have thought of small importance what 
the men whose deeds they record accounted 
to be of the greatest.” That faith in Claren- 
don as a narrator of events, which none of 
Mr. Forster’s readers, be their predilections 
what they may, can possibly retain, caused the 
historians of the last century, and even of our 
own time, to be content with the pittance of 
information (and as it now proves false infor- 
mation) that upon this head Clarendon thought 
fit to give. Yet, however this attractive writer 
may have misstated and understated the pur- 
port of the Remonstrance and of the debates 
upon it, he shows very clearly that he at least 
wes not among those who undervalued their 
historical importance. ‘To him it was “ that 
dreadful,” “that fatal” Remonstrance, which 
“ poisoned the heart of the people,” which was 
“the first inlet to the inundations that over- 
whelmed” his party, and “the first visible 
ground ard foundation of that rage and mad- 
ness in the people of which they could never 
since be cured.” No history, however rich in 
detail, hitherto has given more than six or a 
dozen lines—-and those imperfect through er- 
ror—to that solemn recounting of the griefs 
of the people, of the efforts made by patriots 
for their removal, and of the obstacles opposed 
to all such efforts, which was to speak for the 
great parliament of statesmen before all just 
men in England then and evermore. In the 
Grand Remonstrance the whole case of the 
people of England was detailed in nounmeas- 
ured phrase. Of every word the import was 
examined jealously, and the justice discussed 
by men who, sometimes pale with fatigue and 
excitement, faced each other after midnight 
with their hands upon the scabbards from 
which swords were ere long to be drawn. It 
is marvellous that any paper of such moment 
should for two centuries have been passed 
over by historians. All that was suffered, all 
that was bitterly discussed by Englishmen 
who were upon the brink of civil war; their 
provocation and their patience, what they had 
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done, and what they strove to do, for the as- 
suring of tranquillity, we find set upon record 
here. It is one feature of Mr. Forster's essay 
that he gives in it the living substance of this 
record, Thought for thought he repeats it in 
a summary, and from his watchful reading of 
contemporary journals he is able in notes to 
produce evidence of fact that gives a living 
power and complete assurance of their truth 
to the weighed words of the Remonstrants, 
To disinter a state paper like this, to an- 
alyse, illustrate, and confirm it all out of the 
mouths of faithful and jmpartial witnesses, is 
to add not a little to the wealth of history, 
If it were possible to recover not only the 
solemn declaration of the patriots, but with 
it the rejoinders made by the King’s party to 
each point that was advanced, the gist of all 
that long and violent debate through which 
the Remonstrance was passed clause by 
clause, and so to see each point of controversy 
in all the aspects it had for the men who were 
concerned in it, we should need but a slight 
exercise of fancy to convey us fairly back into 
the days before the civil war. It happens 


‘that this knowledge also we now owe to the 


research of Mr. Forster, more especially to his 
research among the blotted pages of the 
journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes. The notes 
of the precise member for Sudbury remain to 
us in five manuscript volumes, “ extending 
from 1640 to 1645, and in which the fourth 
or fifth of those years is found jumbled up 
with the first, second, or third, the one per- 
haps written on the reverse of the other, have 
been thrown together and bound with such 
equally small regard to succinct arrangement, 
that the record of the same week’s debates 
may occasionally have to be sought through 
more than one or even two volumes.” Yet it 
is precisely in the less legible scraps, the rec- 
ords blotted down amidst the very stir of the 
events he was recording, that the vital parts 
of D’Ewes’s journal have been found. ‘lhe 
author of these Essays is the first. historian 
by whom they have been fully deciphered, and 
who now at last enables us through them to 
sit as it were in the reporter’s gallery, looking 


and listening to the grave men in steeple: 


hats, who try in the Long Parliament the 
gravest issue that can be presented for a na- 
tion to determine. 

Collation of the D’Ewes MS. with the pub- 
lished Verney papers, and a shrewder use 
than has hitherto been made of the important 
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letters of Secretary Nicholas, together with 
these, of course, a minute analysis of the 
Grand Remonstrance itself, lie at the founda- 
tion of the essay now under discussion. 
Everywhere it is strengthened and enriched 
with pertinent details drawn from a wide and 
accurate acquaintance with the literature of 
the Commonwealth. 
The quantity of historical information pub- 
lished for the first time in this essay is very 
great, and it is very various in kind. We 
have the right version of the story of the at- 
tempt on Pym’s life by a poisoned rag sent in 
a letter. We are taught to distinguish be- 
tween two persons who hitherto have been in- 
variably described as one, the Strode of the 
Parliaments of James and the early Parlia- 
ments of Charles, and the Strode of the Long 
Parliament, a young and frank speaker, who 
deserved consideration for his zeal. We have 
the precise cause of offence for which Waller 
was compelled on one November evening pub- 
licly to ask pardon of the house and Mr. Pym. 
We have correction of the extraordinary mis- 
statements of Clarendon as to the Militia 
Bill which have confused and misled every 
historian. We have new matter contributed, 
sometimes on vital points, to the better un- 
derstanding of the character of Hampden. 
We have interesting and amusing notices of 
the first age of parliamentary reporting, when 
now and then poor clergymen manufactured 
statesmen’s speeches for the booksellers at 
‘half-a-crown a-piece, and it was hardly thought 
less scandalous to issue to the public more au- 
thentic matter. We have notes of the origin 
and of the first character of many parliament- 
ary usages and precedents. We might pro- 
long this list almost indefinitely. The whole 
analysis of the remonstrance and the graphic 
reproduction, not of the debates only, but of 
the scene of debate, of the characters and 
persons of the leading speakers, about whom 
we even learn where were the seats they oc- 
cupied; all this is new and so completely new 
that it would be vain to attempt to comprise 
within a paragraph a catalogue of doubts that 
are in the course of it finally resolved. To 
one more question—and that a most important 
one—now for the first time decided,—we may, 
however, cite the final answer. D’Ewes’s 
notes prove that on the way of proceeding by 
Impeachment or Bill of Attainder against 
Strafford there never was difference of opinion 


moderate and wise course, yet upon this 
ground, because the truth has not been known, 
stand has been taken for depreciation of the 
character of one of them. Both opposed the 
introduction of the Bill of Attainder, not be- 
cause they doubted, but because they believed 
the proofs of guilt to be sufficient. We may 
again refer also to another great doubt that is 
set at rest. No doubt remains of the bad 
faith of Clarendon as a narrator of the acts 
of his antagonists. Nor can there be any 
question left as to the spirit and effect of the 
Great Remonstrance addressed to the people 
by the champions of their civil liberty. Thus 
Mr. Forster now sets it in its own place in the 
story of our country: 


“Parliament has no such recruiting-ser- 
eant through the after years of civil war. 
t might have fallen, indeed, comparatively 
without effect, if Charles I. had been able at 
any time to accept honestly the consequences 
of his own acts; but its authors knew that 
this was not in his nature, and if we would 
condemn in that respect their policy, we must 
have satisfied ourselves, that, with a man so 
essentially and deliberately false’ as the King 
was to all the engagements made with him, 
it was in any manner possible, without direct 
eppeal to the people as a part of the State, 
to bring about a lasting adjustment of right 
relations between the Commons and the 
Crown. The Remonstrance constituted that 
appeal ; and not the least of the claims which 
in my judgment it possesses to the attention 
and respect of all students of history, is the 
roof which it affords that English puritanism 
ad in itself no necessary antagonism to 
English institutions and government. The 
ancient limited monarchy, and a reformed 
church establishment, would have satisfied its 
authors. They were devout, religious men, 
who claimed free exercise for their religion; 
but inseparable from the Protestant Reform- 
ation, and its overthrow of Roman Catholic 
bondage, to whose immediate inspiration they 
owed their greatness, was the passion for 
civil freedom no less than for religious liberty. 
The writers who would separate the religious 
from the political movement in the seven- 
teenth century, and so strive to underrate 
the earnestness of the effort it included for 
— as well as religious emancipation, 
ave their answer in the Grand Remonstrance. 
Liberty of conscience and of worship has its 
leading place therein, but only as the very 
basis and condition of such other claims, con- 
stituting civil government, as the right not to 
be taxed without consent, the right to enjoy- 
ment of what is lawfully possessed, the right 





between Pym and Hampden. Both took the 


to petition, the right to choose representatives, 
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the right of those representatives to. freedom 

of debate, the right to pure administration of 

justice, the right to individual freedom under 
rotection of the laws. 

“ Of the men by whom these great rights 
were so asserted in the old English house of 
legislature, and to whose exertions and sacri- 
fices in the Long Parliament, their ultimate 
though less complete acceptance by the Con- 
vention Parliament is due, perhaps a nearer 
view is afforded in this Essay than hitherto 
has been attainable in any printed record. It 
might indeed have been too near if the men 
had been less great. But they do not suffer 
by that closer inspection. Their greatness, 
too, is assumed so easily and so naturally ex- 
erted, as to raise no feeling of surprise but 
that in an age which produced them such a 
tyranny should have been possible. To find 
in the party struggles of two hundred years 
ago a full and perfect anticipation of parlia- 
mentary conflicts of more modern days, may 
were’ & surprise not a few; but still more 
startling is it to reflect that during the whole 
fifteen years described in the Grand Remon- 
strance, while England lay gagged, im- 
prisoned, mutilated, and plundered, under 
the most vexatious and intolerable tyranny 
that ever tortured body and soul at once, she 
yet contained these men. But they had pro- 
foundly studied her history; and they had 
an immovable faith that her civil constitution, 
outraged as it was, yet held within itself the 
sufficing means of recovery and retribution. 
Nor, happily for us, did they quite lose this 
— belief, until the sword was actually 

rawn; and hence it was that all the old 
laws and usages of the land, all the old ways 
and precedents of parliament, all the ancient 
traditions of the rights of the three estates, 





successively drawn forth from their resting- 
place in records, charters, old books, and 
parchment rolls, were appealed to on either 
side, were claimed by both sides, were tried, 
tested, and made familiar to all, in such de- 
bates and conflicts in the House of Commons 
as these pages have described. It was for 
later generations to enjoy what thus was 
toiled for so prom 6 and only with infinite 
suffering, and terrible drawbacks, won at 
last. But the leaders of the Long Parlia- 
ment have had their reward in the remem- 
brance and gratitude of their descendants ; 
and it will bode ill to the, free institutions of 
England when honor ceases to be paid to 
the men whom Bishop Warburton truly char- 
acterized as the band of greatest geniuses for 
government that the world ever saw leagued 
together in one common cause.” 


Hitherto it has been as a biographer that 
Mr. Forster has been known among writers 
on the statesmen of the Commonwealth. In 
the second of these volumes the essayist is 
still biographer ; but in the volume to which 
we have this week confined ourselves it is 
worth while to notice how entirely the biog- 
rapher is lost in the historian. The thing 
studied is no longer the life of a man, but 
has become the life and progress of a nation. 
For him it is the nation’s life; he lives with 
it, thinks with it, feels with it, and speaks 
with its own voice; he does not write an an- 
tiquarian exercitation on it. The more he 
learns of it, the more he comprehends its 
character, the livelier is the impression he 
receives, and therefore the more vigorous and 
perfect the conception he can give. 





A NEW CYROPEDIA. 

FROM SPIRITUAL MEDIA. 
He, who on Persia’s throne, 
Asia as King did own ; 
He, who when flames were rife, 
Croesus restored to life : 
No more we celebrate 
As Cyrus the Great ! 
But he, whose undaunted hope, 
Unflinchingly did cope 
With terrors of the deep, 
Where Leviathans sweep ; 
He, whose persistent will 
Hath brought electric thrill 
To the enlightened world, 
And war’s dread banners furled : 





To him we proudly yield 
The honors of the “ Field; ” 
Him, History shall rate, 
Henceforth, Cyrus the Great! 
—New York Evening Post. 





Youne America.—The editor of The Friend, 
published in Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, says, 
** A little curly-headed lad, less than four years 
old, wandered near the door of our sanctum re- 
cently, when we took occasion to ask his name. 
It having been correctly given, we asked, ‘ Where 
were you born?’ He replied, ‘On board the 
American ship Montreal, under the American 
flag.’ ” 
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From The Saturday Review. 
QUAKERS.* 

Tuis is certainly the most novel-loving age 
that has as yet appeared in the world. We 
had supposed that long ago every subject 
had found its novel, but Mrs. Ellis has suc- 
ceeded in giving us a new experience on the 
subject. A Quaker novel is a sort of por- 
tent. We should have supposed that a Qua- 
ker prizefight would hardly have been a 
greater anomaly. Such, however, is appar- 
ently the nature of Friends by their own 
Fireside. Whether the authoress is still 
technically a Quaker we do not know; but 
she certainly writes under the strongest bias 
in favor of their principles and some of their 
practices, though she appears in the most 
friendly and sympathetic manner to be aware 
of the fact that there is a weak as well as a 
strong side to them. The book is in itself 
of very slight importance, and it neither has 
nor claims any particular literary merit. It 
is a very thin and ill-connected story about 
one Jacob Lair and his family. He has a 
son who rebels against the strict principles of 
the sect, in which almost all the good char- 
acters of the book sympathize with him. 
The youth gets, however, into bad company, 
takes to drinking, and dies in a pathetic man- 
ner, being first made the subject of a death- 
bed conversion. Of his two sisters, one is a 
most devoted Quakeress, embodying all the 
peculiarities of the denomination. She is a 
very charming young lady, but has the mis- 
fortune to fall in love with the villain of the 
book, an accomplished hypocrite, who takes 
to swindling and has to run away from the 
police. The other sister, who is pretty, live- 
ly, and has a somewhat worldly tendency, 
undergoes a degree of courting which is not 
very common in worldly families. A rigid 
but amiable Friend makes love to her, not 
unsuccessfully, in a one-horse chaise. They 
quarrel, and she falls in love, without being 
asked, with an interesting foreigner, who 
breaks his arm in the road near her aunt’s 
house, and is kept there during his cure. 
The first lover then comes back, and they 
make matters up; but in the interval she has 
a highly spiritual flirtation with a clerk of 
her father’s, who mixes up in the odaest way 
an intense yet liberal Quakerism with an ad- 

* Frtends at their own Fireside ; or Pictures of 
the Private Life of the Ptople called Quakers. 


Mrs. Ellis, Author of “The Women of England,” 
&c. 2 Vols. London: Bentley. 1858. 
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miration for that most disinal of all gospels 
the sentimental parts of Lord Byron. If it 
is a fair picture of Friends at their own fire- 
side to represent a young lady as having three 
lovers at once, for each of whom she finds 
abundant occupation and no -little sympathy, 
we can only say that the young Quakers of 
the last generation were at once ungrateful 
and blind to their privileges, if, as Mrs. Ellis 
tells us, their favorite subject of conversation 
was the strictness of the Society’s rules. We 
might, perhaps, have been inclined to guess 
& priori that a body which laid so much 
stress on the necessity of repressing every 
kind of outward manifestation of feeling 
would naturally intensify the feelings which 
it tried to combat; and Mrs. Ellis’s book 
supplies very curious, because it is obviously 
unconscious, evidence not only of the truth 
of this conjecture, but of the great extent to 
which it must be applied before its truth’ can 
be at all appreciated. 

The book sets out with a sort of mild pro- 
test against the obvious follies of Quakerism ; 
but as it goes on, the authoress gradually re- 
lents, and seems at last to preach the doc- 
trine that peculiarities of dress and language 
ought to be patiently endured by the mem- 
bers of the Society, in consideration of the 
value of the principles which it embodies, 
Upon this we need not dwell. The subject 
is sufficiently well-known to every one who 
feels any curiosity about it. The real pecu- 
liarity of Mrs. Ellis’s book is to be found, 
not in what it teaches specifically, but in its 
general tone. Every character introduced, 
with one or two exceptions, is remarkable 
principally for a certain energy and vivacity 
which take very different forms, but which 
are always to be found in one shape or an- 
other. It would seem as if the constant habit 
of minute self-command, the separation from 
the rest of the world, and the extreme im- 
portance which is attached to the punctual 
discharge of common duties and occupations, 
had a specific tendency to develope whatever 
capacity for energetic action or feeling the 
character may possess. Many sufficiently 
notorious facts exist which supply strong evi- 
dence that this view is correct, and that the 
Quakers are, in point of fact, distinguished 
by the possession of the very qualities in 
which most people would probably at first 


y | sight expect them to be deficient. A sect of 


which the cardinal doctrine is, that the Inne: 
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Light is the only infallible guide for human 
action—which looks upon every outward and 
visible institution as carnal and unprofitable 
—which considers war as distinctly unlawful, 
and has so strong a dislike to the employ- 
ment of physical force in any form, that its 
members shrink from putting the law in mo- 
tion, either in civil or crithinal affairs—might 
well be expected to consist of a set of gentle 
enthusiasts retiring from the real business of 
life, and given up to a sort of semi-monastic 
dreams and ecstacies. When, however, we 
look at the facts, we find that the very re- 
verse is the truth. The Quakers, as a body, 
are almost as rich as the Jews. They are 
almost always employed in commercial af- 
fairs, and generally speaking with signal suc- 
cess. They are the keenest and most success- 
ful of bankers and brewers. Indeed, they 
succeed as men of business much as the Pu- 
ritans succeeded as soldiers. A carnal bill- 
discounter has no more chance against a 
Friend in the same way of business than 
Prince Rupert’s dragoons had against Crom- 
well’s Ironsides. In ordinary cases, no doubt 
this apparent contradiction may be to a great 
extent accounted for by the obvious consider- 
ation that the mere fact of forming part of a 
small and very exclusive society is an advan- 
tage in commercial matters. It is like being 
a member of a close corporation. It is also 
plain enough that the great mass of mankind 
never imbibe very deeply the principles of 
the creed which they profess, and that if the 
conventional rules which it brings to bear 
upon them repress their energies in every 
direction but one, they will in that one direc- 
tion break out with redoubled force. 

These considerations, however, do not ex- 
plain the fact, that the general tendency of a 
whole religious community is what we have 
described. A large proportion of Quakers 
must be deeply impressed with the funda- 
mental principles of the body; and we can- 
not doubt that in all religious communities 
the sincere believers give the key-note upon 
which the tone of the body, considered as’ a 
whole, ultimately depends. It would seem 
to follow that there must:be a real connexion 
between the.energy—and especially the so- 
cial and commercial energy—which, in point 
of fact, characterizes the Quakers and their 
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leading doctrines; and, upon consideration, 
we think it will appear that this is the fact. 
It is the natural consequence of every system 
of religious belief which divides life sharply 
into two halves, the spiritual and the secular, 
to incline those who adopt it to introduce a 
methodical strictness into the inferior sphere. 
It is at once a point of honor and a point of 
duty to a person who lives in a world of his 
own, to observe the usages of the world of 
which he is a member in common with other . 
men with a certain exactness. Though he 
may look with some contempt upon the com- 
mon life of all men, he will recognise the 
fact that he has certain duties in relation to 
it, and will make a great point of discharg- 
ing them. Industry and honesty, being ree- 
ognised and practised as duties, lead to 
wealth; and by degrees the inter light to 
which at first these virtues were merely hum- 
ble though indispensable adjuncts, becomes 
more and more exceptional and transitory. 
The morality remains, and brings in its train 
riches, and often harshness and worldliness 
far harder than those of ordinary men of the 
world, because those who indulge them al- 
ways reflect that if it would but shine (as it 
possibly may), there is always the inner light 
to fall back upon. This is the history, not 
of the Quakers alone, though they display it 
most strongly on account of the close super- 
vision which their organization enables them 
to exert over each other. It is also the his- 
tory of all religious parties and bodies which 
share their habit of splitting the world into 
halves. Wesley used to say that one of his 
chief difficulties consisted in the fact that he 
was bound to preach industry and honesty, 
and that he found that if his disciples prac- 
tised his doctrine, they always became rich, 
which destroyed the purity of their faith. 
The fact that forms of faith like these are 
closely connected with national prosperity, 
and the fact that they do not seem to know 
what to do with it when they have produced’ 
it, are deeply and equally instructive. They 
are the strongest of all proofs that no reli- 


ion can really discharge its functions which 
, not comprehend the whole of human 


nature, and point out the links by which 
goodness and Sa most common 


actions of life and the 


ind aspirations of 
piety—are vitally and 


issolubly connected. 
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From The Athenseum. 

Ir is impossible in over-wrought and over- 
written days like these to say confidently what 
will and what will not gain acceptance for any 
given book. The matter may not be new 
enough,—it may be too new. We shall see 
ere long whether the curiosities of China 
brought to the Egyption Hall by Mr. Albert 
Smith will be as acceptable to John and Mrs. 
Bull as the sights and sounds of those every- 
day girls, the Miss Simmonses, lisping at the 
foot of Mont Blanc. To ourselves, every life 
is interesting which is really pictured. A 
Mormon novel, supposing it fairly executed 
would be as great a curiosity as “The Ini- 
tials” ;—and Shanghai and Singapore have 
no mysteries more remote from the experi- 
ence of the average inhabitants of England, 
than those represented by the poke bonnets 
and the broad brims that may be seen (some 
years ago they were more numerous than 
now) creeping to and fro in the midst of the 
vain crowds of the world’s people, “ coveting ” 
(as the Quaker poetess put it) “no great ob- 
servation.”—The humors, however, of this 
singular body of religionists have attracted 
rather than repelled some of England’s least 
sectarian humorists. Charles Lamb loved to 
watch their doings: Hood’s Ruth Mumford 
is as veritable a Quakeress in her ways and 
sayings and reserves as if Hood had been 
brought up on. the “Book of Extracts.” 
Some few years since, the coarse and unfair 
‘portraitures by Mrs. Greer excited a certain 
attention. People were glad to laugh at the 
slyness of her Rachels and Tabithas, and at 
the oppressive greediness of Jonathan and 
Solomon, and the rest of the “ men friends” 
who sit in the high places of “ the meeting.” 
—But, as we pointed out at the time, only 
half the truth was told, and that half was set 
down in malice. Mrs. Ellis has written her 
book in a gentler spirit, having the same right 
to speak to her facts as her predecessor,— 
having, we believe, like Mrs. Greer, been born 
in a Society from which she sepatated herself. 
It remains to be seen whether her photograph 
will prove as attractive to the general public 
as her predecessor’s caricature. We can 


assert that it is at least far more correct. 


But, be the ink black or be it pale, the pic- 


who study the influences of opinions on mor- 
als. It is sad to-see conscience made a stum- 
bling-block in place of a staff,—it is sad to 
see a code of discipline put forward among 
the devout and benevolent which can only be 
partially imposed on, not cordially accepted 
by, anybody including the enterprising as 
well as the timid,—original as well as imita- 
tive beings! External conformity, inner du- 
plicity—can any disease of society, whether 
as regards an entire sect or its separate fami- 
lies, be more melancholy than this union? 
Such inevitable consequences of Quaker rue 
and governance—of a mystical and indistinct 
creed, and a rigorous enforcement of trivia, 
observances—are as distinctly set forth by 
Mrs. Ellis who writes in love, as they were by 
Mrs. Greer who dipped her pen in hatred. 
The new Quaker novelist merely takes in hand 
the fortunes of a quiet family bound together 
by strong natural affections; and shows how 
the same were traversed and destroyed by 
that compression, that forced subscription, 
that substitution of letter for spirit, of super- 
stition for a faith admitting the use of reason 
—which are the essence and the cement of 
Quakerism. That essence is fast losing its 
vitality,—that cement is crumbling year by 
year, for the present at least. - But as every 
folly and every fancy return in some new 
form;.as we are now seeing the Wizard and 
the Seer of the Middle Ages calling up ghosts 
(after an appeal to the advertising columns of 
the Times) for the amusement of May Fair, 
—who knows whether our grandchildren may 
not see reproductions of the disciples of 
George Fox, who testified in “ steeple-houses ” 
to the great discomfort of church-goers P— 
who knows that Justice Shallows to come 
will not have to provide prison clothing for 
far-away grandchildren of James Naylor, who 
will appear in our highways as did Lady 
Godiva in the streets of Coventry? Mean- 
while, this book by Mrs. Ellis may be relied 
on as a faithful and delicate picture (one pass- 
ing dash of melo-drama allowed for in Paul 
Rutherford’s laudanum bottle). It is, to our 
thinking, by many degrees the best work 
which its writer has given to the public, per- 
haps because it is the only one in which she 
seems to have written with perfect control 





ture represented is one which will sadden all 
. 


over her materials. 
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From The Literary Gazette. 
Ir is, we see, announced by the public jour- 
nals that some board, or meeting, or com- 
mittee of credit and renown among “ the peo- 
ple called Quakers,” has offered a prize for 
the most satisfactory investigation into the 
causes of the numerical decline now and for 
some time past observable in the sect. The 
complaint is of long standing; and, as well 
from patent facts as our own less reliable 
ratiocinations, we should be disposed to say 
no less incurable than inveterate. If we re- 
gard this as, on the whole, matter for con- 
gratulation, it certainly is not from any idea 
that religion is likely to gain any thing from 
the extinction of one of the most benevolent 
and charitable of religious bodies. The de- 
scendants of those who are now forsaking the 
Society of Friends cannot excel the piety of 
their forefathers: they will surpass our expec- 
tations if they retain it. The gain is purely 
negative : it is a small matter that a few esti- 
mable men should discard certain external 
religious badges, but a great matter that they 
should no longer be compelled to maintain 
them by intolerance and popular misappre- 
hension. Such a moral compulsion is, in our 
view, the real secret of the prolonged vitality 
of Quakerism. Steadfastness of profession 
became not merely a duty arising out of con- 
viction, but a point of honor. This it was 
that gave permanence to what, in its origin, 
was a mere breath of enthusiastic feeling, and 
so doomed by its very constitution to pass 
away. This congealed the fickle billow into 
an icy mountain; this made the shape of a 
hat a matter of conscience, and the anti-Pris- 
cianic use of pronouns a genuine testimony to 
the truth. Paradoxical as_it seems, the least 
worldly of sects really owed its continued ex- 
istence to that very worldly point of honor 
which its members professed to regard as the 
most deplorable of vanities. The world’s dis- 
covery that Quaker peculiarities were neither 
-wrong nor ludicrous, occasioned the Quaker’s 
own discovery that they were neither honora- 
ble nor rational. It was the old fable of the 
contest between the sun and the wind. 
. It may be said that we are taking a narrow 
and superficial view of Quakerism, dwelling 
upon its unimportant, external peculiarities, to 
the neglect of its substance and essential idea, 
The answer is, that every thing vitally dis- 
tinctive of Quakerism has long ceased to be 
peculiar to it. It needs but a moderate ac- 
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quaintance with the schools of theology that 
exert the most marked influence on modern 
thought to discover that the much deeried 
doctrine of “the inward light” is in one 
shape or another confessed by them all. One 
man calls it reason and another faith, another 
intuition, and another communion with the 
Divinity; but they all mean at bottom 
much the samething. This being so, Quaker- 
ism, as distinguished from other creeds, be- 
comes a mere bundle of oddities, and if, in 
Coleridgean phrase, you “bark a Quaker,” 
you find, not indeed that he is “a poor crea- 
ture,” but that, according to his notions of 
church government or exegesis, he is a liberal 
churchman, a Baptist, or a Unitarian. One 
chance remains,—cannot Quakerism preserve 
its individuality by retaining its semi-monastic 
character, as “ a kingdom not of this world.” 
Alas! the gales of piety now blow in quite 
a different direction from that which they 
maintained in the days of Charles IL In that 
licentious time religious men thought, and 
thought justly, that the further they could 
keep apart from the world the better it would 
be for their religion. Now things arechanged, 
the profane world is better, the religious world 
worse, and men have discovered that the sep- 
aration of human things into sacred and pro- 
fane at all was from the beginning a mis- 
chievous mistake, founded on no essential 
principle of truth or reason, and leading to 
the worst hypocricy and unreality. Such is 
now the doctrine of every religious teacher of 
eminence, from the elder Newman to the 
younger Newman, and thus placed between 
two fires, an object of attack to the serious as 
well as the frivolous, it is plain that the strict 
separation from the world so long character- 
istic of Quakerism cannot be much longer 
maintained. 

Whether the writer of the forthcoming 
prize essay will have the candor to take these 
points into consideration, is more than we 
can say; and it is hardly likely that such a 
line of argument would do much towards 
recommending him to his peculiar class of 
readers. But it will certainly be to his loss if. 
he neglects to consult Mrs. Ellis’s pages. The 
authoress has a primd facie claim to be 
heard, having, as we gather, been a Quakeress 
herself in early life, but having subsequently 
felt called upon to exchange the denomina- 
tion of her birth for some other—probably 
the Established Church ; she ought, therefore, 


ee 
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to know something both of the strength and 
the weakness of Quakerism ; and her revela- 
tions tend to confirm our previous impression, 
that the sect is dying out, not from any 
sudden blow or weakness newly made palpa- 
ble, but simply because the cessation of irri- 
tating opposition has left it nothing to resist, 
and the change of religious sentiment nothing 
to uphold. Nothing but external peculiarity, 
and the habits of thought and feeling it en- 
genders, distinguishes Mrs. Elilis’s religious 
characters from the average Churchman or 
Protestant Dissenter; and sensible people 
will not long remain separate from the world 
for the sake of a mere unmeaning badge. 
The only real difficulties in the way of union 
are those of tradition and prejudice—not 
without weight, as Mrs. Ellis can tell us: 


“It is scarcely possible in the present day, 
when so many have voluntarily resigned their 
membership on conscientious and religious 
grounds, to imagine what it was to be dis- 
missed at the time alluded to; nor, indeed, 
could the real pain, the disgrace, the family 
affliction, resulting from such dismissal, be 
understood without some insight into the 
social clanship by which the members of the 
body are bound together. Nor was it for- 
merly the disunion alone which had to be con- 
sidered ; nor the rupture of old ties, with the 
breaking up of old habits and associdtions. 
There was a kind of isolation which those 
who ventured upon this step were always 
made to feel, accompanied with a sense of 
ignominy which it required a strong motive 
or a brave spirit to enable any one to endure. 
Then there were all the tender lamentations 
of those who wept over the lamb departing 
from the fold, blended perhaps with insinua- 
tions from other quarters, not the most chari- 
table, as to the sincerity or correctness of the 





motive for such a step. So that all these 
influences, and many more than can be speci- 
fied here, combined to hem in the whole com- 
munity as by one social compact, almost as 
effectually as the novitiate is hemmed in with- 
in the convent walls.” 

It is clear, however, that this “ clanship” is 
but the correlative of an estrangement from 
the world certain to cease as soon as the 
world shall cease to give occasion for it. 
Social rather than religious questions, form 
the subject-matter of this book, which con- 
tains much that is very curious and instructive 
in a psychological point of view. The influ- 
ence of Quakerism on the young would alone 
afford matter for an essay of no inconsiderable 
magnitude. The authoress gives proof of a 
fair insight into the system she describes, 
and, considering her position as a convert, 
the entire absence of acrimony is creditable to 
her good sense and good feeling. As a 
novel, this is infinitely superior to her previous 
compositions, being, extraordinary to relate, 
neither prosy, didactic, nor dry. The descrip- 
tions are graphic, the characters well defined ; 
there is a great air of reality throughout, the 
inevitable morality is for once in place, and 
the authoress’s honest desire to give a correct 
transcript of what she has actually known, 
has happily prevailed over her old propensity 
to tedious sentimentalizing. The great draw- 
back is want of power; we are always inter- 
ested, never excited or absorbed. This, how- 
ever, is all the more characteristic of the com- 
posed, unimpassioned sect which, with all its 
defciencies, we respect too highly to intend 
any thing but a compliment in styling 
“Friends at their own Fireside” a very 
Quakerly novel. 





BeroeE Mepvusa.—If on a calm day a gauze 
net is passed gently through the water, there 
will often be found adhering to its sides sundry 
little gelatinous knobs, perfectly transparent, and 
apparently lifeless. Now, if the net be lowered 
into a glass vessel of pure sea water, and slightly 
agitated, the lump of jelly will be loosened, and 
left in the water. For a moment the eye fails 
to perceive that the water has any inhabitant at 
all ; for the beroe, as the gelatinous knob turns 
out to be, is itself little but sea water, but 
may soon be recognized by the flashes of light 
that appear on its surface. It is a creature that 
can hardly be drawn, for it ought to have no 


outline, and only to be shown by the brilliancy 
of its surface, which surpasses that of the water 
around. Presently, as the creature begins to 
feel more at home in his new habitation, it 
swims about with an easy gliding moyement, 
and an iridescent light shows itself on one part 
of ‘the surface. The iridescence continues to 
increase, and at last is seen to reside in eight 
longitudinal bands that completely encircle the 
animal; over these bands the light plays, and 
at last all the colors of the rainbow ripple over 
its surface with indescribable beauty.—Common 
Objects of the Sea Shore, by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
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From The Atheneum. 
The North-West Passage, and the Plans for 

the Search for Sir John Franklin: a 

Review. By John Brown. (Stanford.) 

TuHIs is a premature and not very accurate 
publication. For, while the author states in 
his opening page that “the Arctic Circle is 
again left to its own gloom, silence, and 
dreary solitude,” it is well known to all who 
are interested in Arctic matters that a gallant 
band, headed by Capt. M’Clintock, are at this 
moment endeavoring to wrest the secret of 
the fate of the Franklin Expedition from the 
icy seas of the North Pole. : 

It would, we think, under these circum- 
stances, have been wise to have delayed the 
publication of any historical relation of the 
various searching Arctic Expeditions until 
the return of Lady Franklin’s private Expe- 
dition, as no publication on this subject can 
be regarded as complete without including an 
account of Capt. M’Clintock’s proceedings. 
Nor is Mr. Brown very accurate, for when he 
states that “not a vestige or trace of the 
Erebus or Terror has rewarded the untiring 
perseverance of the searchers,” he apparently 
ignores the discovery of the relics of the 
Franklin Expedition. But this statement is, 
if not contradicted, at least greatly modified 
in another part of Mr. Brown’s book, when, 
alluding to a piece of wood found on the 
shore of one of the Finlayson group of 
islands, he says— This piece of wood, fifty- 
one inches long by three inches and three 
quarters broad, and three quarters of an 
inch thick, was sent to Woolwich for examin- 
ation and report. It seems to have formed 
part of a winter hood. The Erebus and 
Terror had theirs not pannelled, but made of 
three-quarter inch board. All other search- 
ing vessels since have had theirs framed 
in pannels; it is, therefore, believed to have 
belonged to one of the former ships.” And 
he further admits that a piece of metal having 


‘the broad arrow clearly defined, found at 


Cambridge Bay, “may have formed part of 
the Erebus and Terror.” 

Commencing with a sketch of the enter- 
prises of the old worthies who battled with 
thick-ribbed ice for upwards of three cen-, 
turies in their attempts to discover a north- 
west passage, Mr. Brown dwells at greater 
length on the services of modern Arctic ex- 
plorers, and particularly on those of Sir John 
Franklin. ‘The instructions given to that 





officer are analyzed, and the plans of search 
for his unfortunate Expedition are discussed 
in detail. All those which had for their ob- 
ject the exploration of the seas and lands 
north of Barrow’s Straits, Mr. Brown con- 
ceives to have been so much time and money 
thrown away.— 


“ Plainly to speak, we think that all search 
by the north, whether by the Wellington 
Channel, or Jones’ or Smith’s Sounds, has 
been so much precious time lost, so much 
suffering unnecessarily inflicted, and the valua- 
ble qualities for daring, endurance, &c., of our 
heroic officers and men unwisely trifled with. 
But unhappily this is not the only source for 
deep regret ; who can say what this sad hal- 
lucination may have led to? One dares not 
contemplate the dreadful results of disap- 
pointment, suffering, and sorrow, on board 
the doomed Erebus and Terror!” 


It is very easy to write this now, when facts 
have come to light which undoubtedly point 
to a more southern area of the Arctic regions 
than any north of Barrow’s Straits as the 
probable scene of the mysterious disaster of 
the Franklin Expedition,—but with our pre- 
vious limited knowledge, the searching of the 
channels north of Barrow’s Straits was a wise 
measure, and it must ever be satisfactory to 
know that those seas and shores have been 
thoroughly swept. 

Mr. Brown attaches great weight to the 
following passage in a letter by Capt. Fitz- 
james, written in June, 1845, just as the 
‘Erebus and Terror were about entering Bar- 
row’s Straits :— 


“ At dinner to-day, (June 7th, 1845), Sir 
John gave us a pleasant account of his ex-., 
pectations of being able to get through the 
ice on the coast of America, and his disbelief 
in the idea that there is an open sea to the 
northward.” 


This passage was first made public in 1852, 


and Mr. Brown observes :— 


“We do not quote the above extract from 
the ‘ Nautical Magazine ’ without much aston- 
ment and shame, mingled witli feelings of 
the deepest regret, that such an important 
document should have been permitted to © 
remain- so long in secret, unknown to the 
world. Had this record of the latest views 
and opinions of Sir John Franklin been 
made sooner known, what happy conse- 
quences might have followed! We should 
never have heard ofthe predilections and in- 
tentions ascribedkto that great and good man ; 
predilections and intentions wholly adverse to 
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the plan of Sir John Barrow, his own in- 
structions, and his own recorded opinion in 
1836, in short the mania in favor of the Wel- 
lington Channel, and the route by the north, 
would have been denuded of its chief sup- 
port. It was but bare justice to Franklin’s 
name, when motives were attributed to him 
so contrary to his real views, and opinions, 
that this important letter should have been 
instantly made known to the public generally, 
and to the Admiralty particularly. We can- 
not believe a letter of Capt. Fitzjames’s, and 
one of such consequence, bearing so much on 
the direction for after search, would have 
been unnoticed there, but the ‘talent’ was 
‘hid in the earth, and produced nothing! 
Who can say what might not have resulted 
by making these views and opinions of 
Franklin known ? how much anxiety and sus- 
pense, suffering and distress, might have been 
mga at home, and probably that terrible 
ate which we have all too much reason to 
dread has befallen the daring officers and 
crews of the Erebus and Terror. By its 
early publication the withdrawal of the ener- 
ies of the searching squadrons from Cape 
alker and the south-west to the always 
doubtful Wellington Channel and the north 
might have been prevented. On the con- 
trary, renewed effort would, we doubt not, 
have been concentrated in and about that 
important space between Cape Walker and 
Banks’ Land, to which Sir John Franklin 
was so specially directed, and the result might 
have been the restoration of our ill-fated 
countrymen to England and their desolate 
homes. The apathy, supineness, or igno- 
rance, call it which we will, from whichever 
cause, is deeply and lastingly to be deplored. 
We have always considered it questionable 
whether Franklin ever attempted the north- 
ern route; and if he did, we have strenuously 
argued, it was not by the Wellington Chan- 
nel, but by one of the western passages o 
the Parry Group, eastward of Melville Is- 
land: but there was no evidence to prove 
that he attempted the north at all; and as to 
the Wellington Channel, the evidence, though 
negative, was all against it. But here we 
have written proof that he was not in favor 
of the northern route, but that of America, 
the direction of his Instructions.” 


Here, again, we think’ that Mr. Brown ar- 
gues upon insufficient evidence. Sir John 


Franklin, who, by the way, was a very cautious 
man, and not very likely to hazard any opin- 
ion to his officers respecting his intentions, 
may have seen Wellington Channel as open 
as it was when Penny explored it, and failing 
to penetrate westward through Parry Island 
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passage, and have subsequently returned to 
the south by Peel Sound. This we know to 
be the opinion of more than one eminent Are- 
tic officer. 

Remembering that all was conjecture at 
the time, we cannot agree with Mr. Brown 
that the services and labors of such officers as 
Richards, Osborn, M’Clintock, Mecham, and 
others have been uselessly thrown away. True, 
they did not find Franklin, or the relics of his 
Expedition,—but their explorations have been 
of very great value, not only in a geographical 
point of view, but because they narrow to a 
comparatively very small area the probable 
locality of the vestiges of the Erebus and 
Terror. ‘ 

Mr. Brown holds with those who are hope- 
ful that a few of the Franklin party may still 
survive :— 


“The question now forces itself upon us, 
Have all perished? We are amongst those 
who think that some of the young and hardy 
may be still alive; may have received shelter” 
and become acclimatized with the wandering 
Esquimaux. We do not stand alone in this 
opinion; there are eminent authorities who 
still think it possible. ‘It is not within the 
power of man to say they are dead,’ nor is ¢ it 
right to do so.’ A sufficiency of food is im- 
perative, but it is not essential to an English- 
man’s existence that it should be of the same 
description he has at home; the food of the 
Esquimaux sustains and extends his life to the 
ordinary period, equally with that of the Eu- 
ropean under more southern climates. B 

all accounts, and a host might be quoted, ani- 
mal life, so far from being scarce, is abundant ; 
but that is only for a season, and care is re- 
quired in hoarding it up for the winter: of 
course, there are particular situations, soils, 
and rocks, that are not favorable to vegeta- 
tion, and there it would be madness to expect 
to find the musk-ox, deer, &c. The sea and 
the lakes afford their supply, and in no stinted 
measure. Taking, then, into consideration all 
that has been said as to the want of animal 
life in these regions, we are still of opinion, 
that human life may be sustained there by 
adopting the cunning experience of the Es- 
quimaux in hunting and fishing, aided by the 
skill, and husbanded by the provident habits, 
of the European. Small parties are more 
likely to obtain subsistence than large, yet 
Capt. Collinson speaks of a tribe at Cambridge 
Bay as amounting to more than 200. One 
opinion has been started, which, of all others, 
is the most important; it has been said an 
Arctic climate is inimical to the European con- 
stitution: and yet, on the first view, it would 





he may have been induced to try the northern 























not appear to be so; considering the gener- 
all oe health enjoyed by our Arctic pews, 
exhausted often by over-exertion, exposure, 
and long travel. The late Earl of Ellesmere, 
in his anniversary Address (1855), as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society, quot- 
ing the veteran authority of the late Rev. Dr. 
Scoresby, says, ‘One remark I cannot help 
borrowing from him, that, putting out of the 
question the loss of Franklin’s Expedition, 


_“the rate of mortality on board some fifty-six 


vessels employed in thirty-eight years, has 
not exceeded, and, taking individual in- 
stances, has been far below, that of ee 
men lying in our own harbors.’ e have 
two remarkable illustrations as to the effects 
of food in the late expeditions. Capts. Kel- 
lett and Collinson, under generous and suffi- 
cient diet, brought their crews home in excel- 
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lent health, while Capt. Sir R. M’Clure and 
the late lamented Dr. Kane, from the inability 
to allow sufficient nourishing food, their men 
became reduced to a deplorable state from the 
fatal effects of scurvy and other diseases. It 
seems active, cheerful employment is preserva- 
tive of health, even at a low temperature, while 
indolent habits and despondent feelings induce 
disease.” 


As a résumé of the various Expeditions 
sent out in search of Franklin, this publica- 
tion is undoubtedly of value ; but its interest ° 
would have been greatly increased had Mr. 
Brown withheld his book until the return of 
Capt. M’Clintock, by whose labors we sin- 
cerely trust the great Arctic mystery will be 
cleared up. 





THE WAY TO MAKE POETRY. 


A humorous writer in the Yonkers Examiner, 
Mr. T. Spoon, publishes the subjoined rules for 
the composition of poetry, with an example of 
their application :— 

“1st. Select your metre. This may be any 
thing you choose, except hexameter. You 
would do well to leave that stumbling cadence 
to Longfellow and Charles Kingsley. 

“2d. Determine whether your lines shall be 
blank verse or rhymed. The fact that John 
Milton got only $50 for several thousand lines 
of very respectable blank verse called ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ may assist your choice in this respect. 

€3d. Select your subject. This may be seri- 
ous or comic. Serious poetry will endear you 
to the younger portion of the girls : comic poe- 
try will cause you to be considered a desirable 
person for picnics and evening sociables. Either 
is therefore desirable. 

“4th. By all means have your verses end 
with a fine moral sentiment, so that the reader 
may esteem himself a very good person be- 
cause he repeats and assents to your morali- 
ties.” 7 

As an instance of the application of these 
verses, the writer offers a versified epitaph on an 
old horse, Charley, written during a steamboat 
sail from Fort Washington to New York City : 

“ Poor Charley !” says the writer, “like Pla- 
to, his bones grew dry when he reached the age 
of twenty-eight, and attempting one day to kick 
up his heels like a colt, he broke one of his 
legs. He could not commit suicide, as the 
great philosopher did after he broke his finger, 
and so one of the farmers shot Charley as 
mildly as possible.” 

Here lies a faithful steed, 
A staunch uncompromising “ silver grey,” 
Who ran the race of life with sprightly speed, 
Yet never ran—away. 


Wild oats he never sowed, 
Yet masticated tame ones with much zest ; 
Cheerful he bore each light allotted load, 
As cheerfully took rest. 


Bright were his eyes, yet soft, 
And in the main his tail was white and flowing, 
And though he never sketched a single draught, 
He showed great taste for drawing. 


Lithe were his limbs and clean, 
Fitted alike for buggy or for dray, 
And like Napoleon the Great, I ween, 
He had a martial neigh. 


Oft have I watched him grace 
His favorite stall, well littered, warm and fair, - 
With such contentment shining from his face 
And such a stable air. 
With here and there a speck 
Of roan diversifying his broad back, 
And martyr-like, a halter round his neck, 
hich bound him to the rack. 


Mors omnibus! at length 
The hey day of his life was damped by death, 
So summoning all his late remaining strength, 
He drew—his final breath. 





Jew Genius For Music.—Who composed 
Il Barbiere? Rossini—a Jew! Who is there 
that admires not the heart-stirring music of the 
Huguenots and the Prophete? The composer is 
Meyerbeer—a Jew. Who has not been spell- 
bound by Die Judin? by Halevy—a Jew? Who 
has not been enchanted with the beautiful fic- 


graceful melodies, so to speak, of one of Israel’s 
sweetest singers, Heine—a Jew! Who has not 
listened with breathless ecstacy to the music of 


Stephen! Do you ask who created those won- 
drous harmonies? Felix Mendelsshon Barthol- 





dy—who also was a Jew !—Bently’s Miscellany. 


tions of lyric poetry, and charmed with the . 


the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Elijah, Paul, and ° 
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THE PATH THRO 


THE LADY’S DREAM. 


I stoop one eve within a forest’s shade, 
I saw the sunlight flow, 


Flickering and dancing down the pillar’d glade, 


A golden shadow that with shadows play’d, 
On a green floor below. 


I saw the soft blue sky through latticed trees, 
Soft sky and tender cloud ; 

I saw the brarfches tremble to the breeze,— 

Saw, as they trembled, still and far off leas, 
To holy musings vow’d. 


The sweetness and the quiet of the place 
Deep through my soul had gone, 
Till.in some world not ours, I seem’d to trace 
The skirts of parting glory, and the face 
Of glory coming on. ; 


Ah me! I said, how beautiful and glad 
This sylvan realm might be, 
Peopled with shapes too holy to be sad, 
Shapes lovely as the fabled foreworld had 
hen Fancy yet was free. 


Some pastoral quaint of ancient Greece were fit 
To be enacted here; 

Or haply here the fairy court might sit, 

Or fairy children flowery garlands knit, 
To lead the silk-neck’d steer. 


Or yet more fit, amid a scene so calm, 
Might deep-wing’d angels stand, 
Or dance, as in great Milton’s lofty psalm, 
Face fronting face, and palm enfolding palm, 
A holy, happy band. 


So-mused I, in that sacred forest shade, 
When suddenly I heard : 
Low voices murmuring down the pillar’d glade, 
While, mix’d with song, soft music round me 
play’d 
Till flowers and leaves were stirr’d. 
See, through the boughs that part on every side, 
What children come this way ! 
See, how the forest opens far and wide, 
For entrance to the joyous shapes that glide 
Into its emerald day ! 


Ah see, what pictures hang upon the air, 
Making the sunset dim ! 

Full eyes, all loaded with dark light are there, 

That gleam mysterious under golden hair, 
Round cheek and rosy limb. 


Ah, happy steer} by gentle children led, 
And wreath’d with flowry chain ; 

Slart ever thus thy proud and graceful head, 

And bear us to some Eden, long long fled, 
Or bring it back again. 


O wonder not, though heaven should open wide, 
And o’er its flaming wall 


A wingéd messenger should downward glide,— 


Angels with children, angels, too, abide, 
Or come when children call. 


UGH. THE CORN. 


Pass on, O dream of antique truth and love! 
Fade, cherub, with thy flowers ! st 
Pass on, O gracious creatures, as ye move! 
Fair boys with garlands, sing of worlds above, 
And bring them down to ours. 


Pass on, pass on, with merry shout and play !_ 
Pass on with flute and reed ! 
Through the long forest aisles ye fade away, 
Sweet anes sweet shapes, ye fade with fading 
ay, 
And il us poor indeed. 
—Household Words. 





THE PATH THROUGH THE CORN. 


Wavy and bright in the summer air— 

Like a quiet sea when the wind blows fair, 
And its roughest breath has scarcely curled 
The green highway to an unknown world— 
Soft whispers passing from shore to shore, 
Like a heart content—yet desiring more ; 

Who feels forlorn, 

Wandering thus on the path through the corn ? 


A short space since, and the dead leaves lay 
Corrupting under the hedgerow gray ; 

Nor hum of insect, nor voice of bir 

O’er the desolate field was ever heard ; 
Only at eve the pallid snow 

Blushed rose-red in the red sun-glow : 

Till, one blest morn, 

Shot up into life the young green corn. 


Small and feeble, slender and pale, 

Tt bent its head to the winter gale, 
Hearkened the wren’s soft note of cheer, 
Scarcely believing spring was near ; 

Saw chestnuts bud out, and campions blow, 
And daisies mimic the vanished snow, 
Where it was born, 

On either side of the path through the corn. 


The corn—the corn—the beautiful corn, 

Rising wonderful, morn by morn, 

First, scarce as high as a fairy’s wand, 

Then, just in reach of a child’s wee hand, 

Then growing, growing —tall, green, and 
strong, 

With the voice of the harvest in its song, 

While in fond scorn 

The lark out-carols the murmuring corn. 


O strange, sweet path, formed day by day, 
How, when, and wherefore—tongue cannot say, 
No more than of life’s strange paths we know 
Whither they lead us, or why we go, 
Or whether our eyes shall ever see 
The wheat in the ear, or the fruit on the tree. 
Yet—who is forlorn ? 
Heaven, that watered the furrows, will ripen the 
corn. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE CLYDE IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE CLYDE IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN.* 

Mr. MACDONALD informs us that once upon 
a time an honest Paisley weaver was conducted 
to the top of one of the mountains from which 
a view may be had of the shores and islands 
of the Frith of Clyde. Thence he beheld, in 
the clear air of the summer morning, that ma- 
jestic extent of rugged peaks, heathery slopes, 
rich woods, and ever-moving waters. Over- 
whelmed by the magnificence of the prospect, 
he turned to his companion, and, struggling 
for words to express all he felt, exclaimed, 
“ Man, Jock, the works of God are devilish!” 
The man spoke in perfect simplicity and sin- 
cerity. He knew that his feelings demanded 
the yery strongest word which he could use; 
and there it was. 

And indeed the Frith of Clyde, for the 
beauty and variety of its scenery, is not 
equalled in Britain, and not surpassed in Eu- 
rope. There are within its limits granite 
peaks as wild and stern as those of Norway, 
and sheltered nooks where the climate is mild 
as that of the Isle of Wight, where figs ripen 
in the open air, and where the myrtle and 
fuchsia grow into trees. We are afraid to 
say how many scores of miles may be meas- 
ured along its shores, if we reckon the long 
narrow sea-lochs which run from it far away 
among the Argyleshire hills. Yet within the 
last twenty years that entire extent of coast 
has been fringed with the cottages, villas, and 
castles of the wealthier inhabitants of the 
great city which lies, under its canopy of 
smoke, some twenty or thirty miles up the 
river ; and the shores of the Frith, formerly 
trodden only by kilted Highlanders who could 
not speak a word of English, are now thronged, 
through all the summer and autumn, by the 
men and women of Glasgow. Yachts rock at 
their buoys all along those Highland hills, 
their flags showing strange against the back- 
ground of purple heather. And hour by hour 
throughout the day, tearing along at seven- 
teen or eighteen miles an hour, the long, low, 
black steamers which have made the Frith of 
Clyde what it is, dart in and ou: of the gullies 
among the hills, leaving a cloud of smoke be- 
hind them that remains after they are miles 
away, 

Thirty or forty years since, the shores of 

* Days at the Coast. <A Series of Sketches 
descriptive of the Frith of Clyde, its Watering- 


Enea, its Scenery, and its Associations. By Hugh 
lacdonald. Glasgow: Thomas Murray and Son. 
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the Frith of Clyde were as lonely as Glencoe. 
Great ships from India and America passed 
up the Frith to the port of Greenock, far out 
from land; and the Highland wherries, with 
their dark-red sails, were the only craft which 
ever approached the shore. But on the 5th 
of August, 1812, the following advertisement 
appeared in the Glasgow newspapers :— 


“ Steam passage-boat, the Comet, between 
Glasgow, Greenock, and Helensburgh, for 
passengers only. 

“The subscriber having, at much expense, 
fitted up a handsome vessel to ply upon the 
River Clyde, between Glasgow ca Greenock, 
to sail by the power of wind, air, and steam, 
he intends that the vessel shall leave the 
Broomielaw on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays, about mid-day, and to leave Greenock 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, in the 
morning, to suit the tide. The elegance, com- 
fort, safety, and speed of this vessel require 
only to be proved, to meet the approbation of 
the public; and the subscriber is determined 
to do every thing in his power to merit public 
encouragement. The terms are for the pres- 
ent fixed at 4s. for the best cabin, and 3s. the 
second ; but, beyond these rates, nothing is to 
be allowed to servants, or to any other person 
employed about the vessel. 
“HENRY BELL. 
“ Helensburgh, 5th August, 1812.” 


In such terms was the first steam-vessel that 
ever plied upon the Clyde introduced to pub- 
lie notice; but it appears that Mr. Henry 
Bell’s promises of speed were by no means 
carried out in the performances of his vessel. 
At the village of Gourock, on the Frith, Mr, 
Macdonald met with an aged man, of whom 
he tells us :— 


“He had seen the first steamer that ever 
ploughed the Clyde, and remembered well 
the excitement which its strange appearance 
in the bay created among the villagers. Its 
progress was so slow, he said, that a single 
rower in a small boat could easily have gone 
round it. What a contrast to the rapid mo- 
tions of the modern steamers! At first the 
very fly-boats, those prodigies of tardiness, 
pres the strange creation with jeers and 
aughter. Improvement trod upon the heels 
of improvement, however, and the laugh was 
turned the other way. The fly-boats in the 
race were nowhere, and their proprietors be- 
gan to fear that their occupation was doomed. 
‘Ae day,’ said old John, ‘as: the Comet was 
paddlin’ doon the water, she o’ertook a fly 
that was taigled wi’ a cross wind. As the 
steamer was sliding cannily past, her crew be- 
gan to jaw the captain of the fly, and to order 
him to come alang wi’ his lazy craft. “Get 
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oot o’ my sight,” was the indignant answer ; 
“T’m just gaun as it pleases the breath of God, 
and I'll never fash my thumb how fast ye gang 
wi’ your blasted deevil’s reek!”’” 


Henry Bell, we believe, was ruined by his 
steam-boats; but they gradually gained the 
public confidence, and, as their speed was in- 
creased, they soon abridged the twenty miles 
of river between Glasgow and the sea, and 
made the great city nearer to the Highlands 
beyond Greenock. It was not, however, till 
a railway was constructed from Glasgow to 
Greenock, where successive trains were awaited 
by steamers ready to convey their passengers 
to all points of the Frith, that it became prac- 
ticable for business-men to do what is now 
done by hundreds of Glasgow men—to reside 
all the summer and autumn at the coast, and 
go up to Glasgow every morning, returning 
every afternoon. Every one who knows any 
thing of Glasgow knows that the annual mi- 
gration of its population to the sea-side is 
more complete, and extends over a longer 
portion of the year, than that which takes 
place from any other large town in Britain. 
From May to November, the western parts of 
the city are almost entirely deserted. Noth- 
ing is to be seen but windows covered with 
brown paper, suggestive of no hospitable wel- 
come within. And the reason why Glasgow 
is so completely abandoned by those who can 
afford it is, no doubt, that there is no city so 
well supplied with sea-side places to go to. 
The western capital of Scotland is, as many 
of our readers know, a very large and bustling 
city—picturesque in its old quarters, and pala- 
tial in its new; but its countless factories 
cover it with a smoky atmosphere; and we 
do not wonder that the charming shores and 
pure breezes of the Frith form an attraction 
more powerful than any that the town pos- 
sesses. And so it is, that for four months, or 
even six months, of the year, the ladies and 
children of innumerable families live at the 
coast, while the men go to town and return 
from it daily. To do so, implies‘a daily jour- 
ney of from fifty to seventy or eighty miles ; 
but steamers of extraordinary speed, running 
in connexion with express railway trains, make 
it atonceeasy andcheap. For eighteenpence, 
and in an hour and a half, a man may pass 
from the central roar and crowd of Glasgow 
to nooks among the Argyleshire hills where 
Izaak Walton himself might successfully have 


THE CLYDE IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 


Mr. Macdonald, the author of this’ little 
volume, has compressed within its 400 ‘pages 
a very full and minute description of the Frith 
of Clyde, its scenery and its associations. He 
has shown praiseworthy industry in collecting 
information, and has produced a very deserv- 
ing book, which will prove an excellent guide 
to the tourist. Mr. Macdonald's style is not 
at all scholarly, but it is fluent and unpretend- 
ing. The author writes throughout his vol- 
ume with great good sense and liveliness, and 
with all a Glasgowman’s enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the Frith of Clyde. 

The Clyde at Glasgow is a river of no great 
breadth ; and thirty years ago it had bars on 
which, at low water, there were but eighteen 
inches of water, and at high water less than 
four feet. Assiduous dredging has now so 
deepened it that vessels of the largest size 
can go up the river to Glasgow. The im- 
mense steam-ships of the Cunard Transatlan- 
tic line, the Fersia included, all received 
their engines at the foundry of Mr. Napier, 
within a few hundred yards: of Glasgow 
Bridge. The river, gradually widening after 
leaving Glasgow, runs through an interesting 
country. On the right there are Highland 
hills, pre-eminent among which is Ben Lo- 
mond; the banks are in many places rocky 
and precipitous ; and the huge rock on which 
stands Dumbarton Castle is a striking fea- 
ture. On the left bank of the river the 
country is generally level; and there are sev- 
eral handsome dwellings, the largest being 
Erskine House, the residence of Lord Blan- 
tyre. Twenty-three miles from Glasgow on 
the left side of the river, is Greenock. The 
river has here merged in the Frith, its 
breadth being three or four miles. After 
passing Greenock, the Frith of Clyde, pro- 
perly so called, begins. The water is per- 
fectly salt; its breadth varies from three to 
eight or ten miles; and for twenty miles, 
upon either shore, there is an almost contin- 
uous line of cottages, villas, and more ambi- 
tious dwellings, many of them extremely 
ugly, and many very tasteful and pretty. 
The shore upon either hand is hilly; on the 
Argyleshire side it is even mountainous; on 
the Ayrshire side it is less wild; and far 
down the Frith lies the beautiful island of 
Bute, backed by the grim mountains of Ar- 
ran. The general character of the successive 
villages is much alike. There is a row of 
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houses generally detached villas, along the wa- 
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ter’s edge; the narrow strip between the beach 
and the hill is richly covered with wood ; and 
immediately behind the houses the hills as- 
cend, soon passing into rock and heather. A 
drawback of the Frith is that the shore is 
generally rocky—one misses the firm ex- 
panse of yellow sand which makes so pleas- 
ant a walk at low water. Never was there 
vegetation more rich than that which clothes 
the under-cliff along the water’s edge, almost 
everywhere. The luxuriance of the ivy, 
wild roses, and honeysuckle is wonderful; 
and many half-hardy plants, which do not 


_ survive the winter in the inland parts of Scot- 


land, flourish here unchecked year after year. 
A great number of the houses on each side 
of the Frith have sprung up within the last 
ten years; and here and there are really 
splendid specimens of modern medieval ar- 
chitecture, which elbow and affront the older 
and grander residences where, before the 
days of steam, the noble families of Eglin- 
ton, Glasgow, and Bute were wont to hold 
solitary state. Most of the more elegant 
houses along the ‘Frith are the property of 
their occupants ; and persons who hire houses 
have to pay very exorbitant rents. From 
thirty to fifty pounds a month is usually paid 
for a small neat house at any of the most 
modern and fashionable villages. 

Besides a small lake called Loch Fad, in 
the island of Bute, near the village of Rothe- 
say, stands a tasteful cottage amid grounds 
of no great extent, but very beautifully laid 
out. This cottage was erected about thirty 
years ago by Edmund Kean, who was then 
in the zenith of his fame. He had formed 
some romantic project of retiring from public 
life into total seclusion, and he chose this as 
the place of his retreat. The villagers of 
Rothesay still speak of the “little Italian- 
looking man” whom they used to see walk- 
ing by the shore of Loch Fad, and who occa- 
sionally made his appearance in the village 
by no means so sober as might have been 
wished. But Kean soon wearied of this re- 
tirement, and returned to the excitement of 
the stage. 

Mr. Macdonald has traversed and de- 
scribed every part of the Frith, from Green- 





ock to Inverary on the north, and Arran on 
the south. The following is a specimen of 
his descriptive powei :— 

“Small as this island (Arran) is, it has its 
own Highlands and its own Lowlands dis- 
tinctly marked. Rugged mountain peaks 
and shadowy glens strike the pilgrim with 
profoundest awe in one direction; while in 
another, sunny bays and gentle beaches, fer- 
tile slopes of green, and quiet, level moors, 
produce a pleasant and a soothing influence 
upon the spirit. Within the compass of a 
few hours’ walk the wanderer may see, in 
swift succession, the hoar and dizzy cliff and 
the fiercely-dashing cataract — the waye- 
lashed headland and the far-sounding shore 
—the dark mountain tarn, which ever seems 
to frown, and the merry winding streamlet 
that ceases not to play. Now the dark wood- 
land shade invites us to solemn musing ; anon 
the flower-fretted meadow and the smiling 
corn-field, waving green and yellow, are woo- 
ing us with their sunniest smiles; and again, 
the wide-stretching pasture lands, with their 
countless groups of scattered sheep and kine, 
spread their sweet pastoral pictures before 
us, and win us to many an admiring pause. 
The very home of rich and varied beauty is 
this island of Arran; and dim, and dull, and 
dead must be the soul which could gaze un- 
moved upon its ever-changing features.” . 
We confess that, to our mind, there is a little 
want of distinctness of presentment in Mr. 
Macdonald’s description; but no doubt mahy 
people will think all this wonderfully fine. 

The passing stranger, struck with the sum- 
mer beauty of the Frith, may very possibly 
fancy, like Edmund Kean, that life upon those 
beautiful shores must be something very dif- 
ferent from life amid scenes more busy and 
less fair. Of course the fancy would be 
wrong. We carry with us our own earth 
and sky; and the anxious mood of the mind 
is projected upon all we see. There may be 
very sad hearts in cottages all grown over 
with roses: and it is like enough that the 
approaching shadow of the calamity which 
lately brought want and misery to many a 
Glasgow hearth, came last summer between 
many a Glasgow merchant and all the beauty 
which surrounded his home on the Frith of 
Clyde. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
QU’EST-CE QUE LA FEMME? * 

Qu’EST-cE que la femme? What is wo- 
man? It isa question to which from time 
immemorial men have returned two answers. 
They have thought of the ministering angel, 
or of the creature variable as the aspen shade. 
Literature has perhaps occupied itself nearly 
equally with both. On the one hand, have 
been painted the ties of family, the virtues of 
the matron and the mother, and the delights 
of proper love-making. On the other, poets 
and critics have represented woman as the 
curse of man—the enemy whom he cannot 
bear to leave alone, and whom he injures to 
his own ruin. The French rather prefer the 
latter view, and a collection of their opinions, 
which are not very favorable, has lately been 
made by M. Larcher. As we read page 
after page of quotations which the patient 
industry of the compiler has collected from 
the works of the writers of his country, we 
are almost startled to find how large is the 
amount of thought which so many different 
persons, occupying so many different posi- 
tions of observation, have expended on the 
abuse of women. The prevailing notion is 
that woman is an animal to be hunted down, 
but who turns and rends the hunters. <A cat 
is the favorite subject of comparison—it is a 
creature with a soft skin, a gentle tread, and 
sharp claws. In fact, the barbarism of the 
savage still lingers in the civilized man, and 
the animal pleasures of hunting a victim 
down is as strongly relished as ever. But 
though the chase and its pleasures remain 
the same, its accessories have been refined. 
The difference in the manner in which an 
ancient Celt regarded, and a modern French- 
man regards, a woman, is very much like the 
difference between the opinions of an ancient 
and a modern sportsman on a fox. The for- 
mer went about his business of killing the 
vermin in a very straightforward sort of way. 
The latter has turned the business into an art. 
He dresses elaborately, spends oceans of 
money, and goes through considerable fatigue 
before he puts an end to an animal. which is 
expected to repay an existence artificially 
preserved by a good run at the last. This is 
exactly the theory of French novels. The 
hero is to go to work with all the traditional 
niceties of his art; and the heroine is to give 


* La Femme jugée par Homme. Par L. J. 
Larcher. Paris: Garnier Fréres. 1858. 


a good run. At last she is caught and the 
excitement is over. 

A remark quoted from Saint Prosper sug- 
gests a good division of the medley of quo- 
tations heaped together by M. Larcher, “On 
peut diviser la vie des femmes en trois 
époques: dans la premiére elles révent 
l'amour; dans Ja seconde elles le font; dans 
la troiseme elles le regrettent.” In the first 
period women present themselves as ready to 
begin the sport. Of course it is taken for 
granted on all hands that there is no such 
thing as absolute virtue. But it is possible to 
look at woman in the light, not of animals 
caughi, but of animals having the capacity of 
being hunted. All the general reflections, 
therefore, on the nature of women, to collect 
which has been the easiest part of M. Lar- 
cher’s task, belong to this head of the subject. 
But as these reflections are apt to be com- 
monplace, it is necessary to spice them, and 
French ingenuity is equal to the demand. 
That women love dress is a platitude as old 
as the hills; but relief can be given by con- 
sidering this desire as divested of every trait 
of unselfishness; and Alphonse Karr says 
with tolerable smartness. “ Les femmes ne 
se parent ni pour un mari, ni pour un amant; 
leur toilette est )’autel que les Grecs avaient 
élevé 4 un Dieu inconnu.” The old saying 
that women cannot keep a secret is polished 
by M. Duflot into “Un secret, a-t-on dit, 
tourmente plus une femme qu’une colique ; et 
comme il est trés-agréable de raconter, elle 
n’est pas longtemps malade.” And the com- 
mon remark, that the fluctuations of feminine 
expression are often assumed, is worked up by 
the cynicism of a critic into “ Le plus souvent 
un air de douceur ou de fierté ne signifie pas 
qu’une femme soit fitre ou bienveillante ; c’est 
une maniére particuliére d’étre belle.” 

It is easy to conceive the style of quotation 
in which the second epoch of a woman’s life 
is depicted. “ Si, en France,” says D. Caron, 
“le mariage est tant gotité par les femmes, 
e’est qu’il est pour elles une cage dont Ja porte 
est. ouverte.” The creature having gone 
through the preliminary of marriage is ready 
to afford sport. The most, the very most 
that can be hoped for is that she shall wait to 
be found. “ Tout ce que les femmes peuvent 
raisonnablement promettre, c’est de ne pas 
chercher les occasions.” As to her home, she 
makes it very uncomfortable ; but why should 
she not? “Pour toute femme mari est syno- 
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~ les attributs de Dieu.” But the bulk of the 


nyme d’ennemi.” And so the war goes on, 
until the women, who are pronounced by their 
male critics to have the worst of it in every 
respect except in the misery they inflict, arrive 
at a state which is not very enviable. If the 
Parisiennes are to be taken as a sample, the 
result is startling. They are described by 
Léon Gozlan as “compagnes sans ceeur, 
n’aimant que la frivolité et le plaisir; ravau- 
deuses de chiffons; n’ayant pas l’ombre du 
sens moral: infidéles sans passions, méres 
sans prudence.” This is not a pleasant pic- 
ture, but a body of concurrent testimony may 
tempt us to believe in its truth. Otherwise 
we should have hoped that it was a little over- 
strained, because we certainly find something 
of hyperbole and exaggeration in quotations 
relating to matters more immediately within 
our own cognizance. The following, for in- 
stance, is the description given by the same 
writer of a maitresse Anglaise :— 


“La Maitresse Anglaise.—Démon cousu 
dans la peau d’un ange, rose du Bengale 
enragée, aimant quelqu’un plus que son mari, 
c'est vous; aimant quelqu’un plus que vous, 
c’est elle (beaucoup de Francaises sont dans 
ce cas); aimant quelque chose plus qu'elle, 
cest sa réputation; aimant quelque chose 
plus que sa réputation, c’est le thé vert coupé 
avec eu thé russe. (Léon Gozan.) 


We cannot think that “ an enraged rose of 
Bengal, loving mixed tea better than her 
reputation,” gives a fair or accurate picture of 
the ordinary Englishwoman. 

When women have passed into their third 
stage, and instead of meditating on the future 
or enjoying the present only regret the past, 
the French critics observe that they are apt 
to turn religious. As Rochebrune pleasantly 
puts it, “ Les femmes se cachent dans le sein 
de Dieu lorsqu’elles ont honte de montrer un 
vieux visage auquel les jeunes gens ne rient 
plus.” Alexander Mayer, indeed, allows that 
there is naturally a religious turn in the 
mind of women. It is one of the marks of 
their inferiority. “La femme,” he says, “ est 
plus disposée que nous a la superstition et 
aux croyances mythologiques qui personnifient 


critics will not make this concession. They 
consider that there are but two main sources 
of female piety, “les remords” and “ les illu- 
sions décues.” And the penitents enjoy not 
only the pleasures of memory but thie pleas- 
ure of confiding those pleasures to the breast 
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of an auditor bound to hear and sympathize. 
“Les Madeleines pécheresses,” says Arsene 
Houssaye, “ne se repentent que pour vivre 
suintement de leur passé criminel. Elles ne 
se sont voilées du monde profane que pour y 
revenir par un voyage imaginaire ; elles liv- 
rent tous les jours a leur confesseur le roman 
de leur jeunesse.” This last stroke completes 
the picture, and we now have the ideal woman 
of the critics before us. In her early stage 
she dreams of love and deploys her powers 
of attraction. “A-t-elle de jolis pieds? ” says 
Etienne de Neufville, “ils se croiseront et 
décroiseront sans'cesse ; a-t-elle un joli profil, 
vous ne la verrez jamais de face.” She then 
flies through the open door of her married 
cage, and henceforth, “ses pleurs et sa joie 
dépendent de son amant.” At last, youth 
and beauty flee away—she hides her old face 
in the bosom of God, and tells the romance 
of her youth to her confessor. 

That the picture is a true one of some wo- 
men we do not doubt, but that it is typical, 
even in France, we should scarcely like to be- 
lieve. Certainly, to any one who thinks over 
his own acquaintances, to say nothing of his 
relations, it seems wholly and ludicrously 
false. From the natural reserve of conven- 
tional society, men only speak to each other 
of those qualities in women to dilate on which 
will spare them the reproach of being senti- 
mental. They speak of woman’s perfidy, not 
of their constancy ; of woman’s vanity, not of 
their generosity. And as in the outer world 
the ties of family are kept in the background, 
women, when spoken of in general terms, 
present themselves not as they appear to 
relations, but as they appear to persons who 
are free, or seem to be free, to forget that 
family ties exist. It is the peculiar feature of 
modern French novels that they represent 


worth noticing. They know nothing of her 
except so far as she isa hunted cat. So large 
a space does this sort of hunting occupy in 
the time and thoughts of mankind, that there 
is a great want of fidelity and reality in the 
prudery, which slurs over all mention of the 
pastime in English novels, in order that the 
good little kittens for whom these works are 
composed may not become aware that the 
sport goes on, and that they might possibly 
contribute to it. 
there is found the untruthfulness of exclusively 
regarding women from the point.of view of 
family life, the untruthfulness prevailing in 
French novelists of regarding women exelu- 
sively from the other side is far greater and 
far worse. That it is worse both for the 
writer and reader needs no proof, and it is 
greater because the relations that attach wo- 
men to family life are far tne most lasting 





and the most universal. 
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this aspect of woman as the only one that is _ 


But if in English fiction . 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

I HAVE told you that I heard much of this 
story from a friend of the Intendant of the 
De Créquys, whom he met with in London. 
Some years afterwards—the summer before 
my lord’s death—I was travelling with him 
in Devonshire, and we went to see the French 
prisoners of war on Dartmoor. We fell into 
conversation with one of them, whom I found 
out to be the very Pierre of whom I had 
heard before, as having been involved in the 
fatal story of Clément and Virginie, and by 
him I was told much of their last days, and 
thus I learnt how to have some sympathy 
with all those who were concerned in those 
terrible events; yes, even with the younger 
Morin himself, on whose behalf Pierre spoke 
warmly, even after so long atime had elapsed. 

“For when the younger Morin called at 
the porter’s lodge on the evening of the day 
when Virginie had gone out for the first time 
after so many- months’ confinement to the 
conciergerie, he was struck with the improve- 
ment in her appearance. It seems to have 
hardly been that he thought her beauty 
greater ; for, in addition to the fact that she 
was not beautiful, Morin had arrived at that 
point of being enamored when it does not 
signify whether the beloved one is plain or 
lovely—she has enchanted one pair of eyes, 
whieh henceforward see her through their 
own medium. But Morin noticed the faint 
increase of color and light in her countenance. 
It was as though she had broken through her 
thick cloud of hopeless sorrow, and was 
dawning forth into happier life. ‘And so, 
‘whereas during her grief, he had revered 
and respected it even to a point of silent 
sympathy, now that she was gladdened, his 
heart rose on the wings of strengthened 
hopes. Even in the dreary monotony of this 
existence in his Aunt Babette’s conciergerie 
Time had not failed in his work; and now, 
perhaps, soon he might humbly strive to help 
Time. The very next day he returned—on 
some pretence of business —to the Hotel 
Duguesclin, and made his aunt’s room, rather 
than his aunt herself, a present of roses and 
geraniums tied up in a boquuet with a tricolor 
ribbon. Virginie was in the room, sitting at 
the coarse sewing she liked to do for Madame 
Babette. He saw her eyes brighten at the 
sight of the flowers ; she asked his aunt to let 
her arrange them ; he saw her untie the rib- 
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the ground, and give it a kick with her little 
foot, and even in this girlish manner of insult- 
ing his dearest prejudices he found something 
to admire. 
“As he was coming out, Pierre stopped 
him. The lad had been trying to arrest his 
cousin’s attention by futile grimaces and signs 
played off behind Virginie’s back ; but Mon- 
sieur Morin saw nothing but Mademoiselle 
Cannes. However, Pierre was not to be baf- 
fled, and Monsieur Morin found him in wait- 
ing just outside the threshold. With his fin- 
ger on his lips, Pierre walked on tiptoe by his 
companion’s side till they would have been 
long past sight or hearing of the conciergerie, 
even had the inhabitants devoted themselves 
to the purposes of spying or listening. 

“* Chat!’ said Pierre, at last. ‘ She goes 


out walking.’ 


“¢ Well?’ said Monsieur Morin, half curi- 
ous, half annoyed at being disturbed in the 
delicious reverie of the future into which he 
longed to fall. 

“Well! Itis not well. It is bad.’ 

“*Why? Ido not ask who she is, but I 
have my ideas. She is an aristocrat. Do the 
people about here begin to suspect her ?’ 

“*No, no!’ said Pierre. ‘But she goes 
out walking. She has gone these two morn- 
ings. Ihave Watched her. She meetsaman 
—she is friends with him, for she talks to him 
as eagerly as he does to her—mamma cannot 
tell who he is.’ 

“* Has my aunt seen him ?’ 

“*No, not so much as a fly’s wing of him. 
I myself have only seen his back. It strikes 
me like a familiar back, and yet I cannot 
think who it is. - But they separate with sud- 
den darts, like two birds who have been to- 
gether to feed their young ones. One mo- 
ment they are in close talk, their heads 
together chuckotting, the next he has turned 
up some bye street, and Mademoiselle Cannes 
is close upon me—has almost caught me.’ 

“But she did not see you?’ inquired 
Monsieur Morin, in so altered a voice that 
Pierre gave him one of his quick penetrating 
looks. He was struck by the way in which 
his cousin’s features—always coarse and com- 
mon-place — had become contracted and 
pinched ; struck, too, by the livid look on his 
sallow complexion. But as if Morin was con- 
scious of the manner in which his face belied 
his feelings, he made an effort, and smiled, 





bon, and with a gesture of dislike throw it on 


and patted Pierre’s head, and thanked him 
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for his intelligence, and gave him a five-franc 
piece, and bade him go on with his observa- 
tions of Mademoiselle Cannes’ movements, and 
report all to him. 

“Pierre returned home with a light heart, 
tossing up his five-franc piece as he ran. Just 
as he was at the conciergerie door, a great 
tall man bustled past him, and snatched his 
money away from him, looking back with a 
laugh, which added insult to injury. Pierre 
had no redress; no one had witnessed the im- 
pudent theft, and if they had, no one to be 
seen in the street was strong enough to give 
him redress. Besides Pierre had seen enough 
of the state of the streets of Paris at that 
time to know that friends, not enemies, were 
required, and the man had a bad air about 
him. But all these considerations did not 
keep Pierre from bursting out into a fit of cry- 
ing when he was once more under his moth- 
er’s roof; and Virginie, who was alone there, 
(Madame Babette having gone out to make 
her daily purchases), might have imagined 
him pommeled to death by the loudness of his 
sobs. 

“What is the matter?’ asked she. ‘Speak, 
my child. What hast thou?’ 

“«He has robbed me! he has robbed me!’ 
was all Pierre could gulp out. 

“¢Robbed thee! and of what, my poor 
boy ?’ said Virginie, stroking his hair gently. 

“*Of my five-franc piece—of a five-franc 
piece,’ said Pierre, correcting himself, and 
leaving out the word my, half fearful lest Vir- 
ginie should inquire how he became possessed 
of such a sum, and for what services it had 
been given him. But, of course, no such idea 
came into her head, for it would have been 
impertinent, and she was gentle-born. 

“« Wait a moment, my poor lad,’ and, go- 
ing to the one small drawer in the inner apart- 
ment, which held all her few possessions, she 
brought back a little ring—a ring just with 
one ruby in it—which she had worn in the 
days when she cared to wear jewels. ‘Take 
this,’ she said, ‘and run with it to a jewel- 
ler’s. It is but a poor, valueless thing, but it 
will bring you in your five francs at any rate. 
Go! I desire you.’ 

“«But I cannot,’ said the boy, hesitating; 
some dim sense of honor flitting through his 
misty morals. 

“*Yes; you must!’ she continued, urging 
him with her hand to the door. ‘Run! if it 
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brings in more than five francs, you shall re- 
turn the surplus to me.’ 

“ Thus. tempted by her urgency, and, I sup- 
pose, reasoning with himself to the effect that 
he might as well have the money, and then 
see whether he thought it right to act as a spy 
upon her or not—the one action did not pledge 
him to the other, nor yet did she make any 
conditions with her gift—Pierre went off with 
her ring ; and, after repaying himself his five 
francs, he was enabled to bring Virginie back 
two more, so well had he managed his affairs. 
But, although the whole transaction did not 
leave him bound, in any way, to discover or 
forward Virginie’s wishes, it did leave him 
pledged, according to his code, to act accord- 
ing to her advantage, and he considered him- 
self the judge of the best course to be pursued 
to this end. And, moreover, this little kind- 
ness attached him to her personally. He be- 
gan to think how pleasant it would be to have 
so kind and generous a person for a relation; 
how easily his troubles might be borne if he 
had always such a ready helper at hand; how 
much he should like to make her like him, 
and come to him for the protection of his mas- 
culine power. First of all his duties as her 
self-appointed squire came the necessity of 
finding out who her strange new acquaintance 
was. Thus, you see, he arrived at the same 
end, vid supposed duty, that he was previously 
pledged to via interest. I fancy a good num- 
ber of us, when any line of action will promote 
our own interest, can make ourselves believe 
that reasons exist which compel us to it as a 
duty. 

“In the course of a very few days, Pierre 
had so circumvented Virginie as to have dis- 
covered that her new friend was no other than 
the Norman farmer in a different dress. This 
was a great piece of knowledge to impart to 
Morin. But Pierre was not prepared for the 
immediate physical effect it had on his cousin. 
Morin sate suddenly down on one of the seats 
in the Boulevards—it was there Pierre had 
met with him accidentally—when he heard 
who it was that Virginie met. I do not sup- 
pose that the man had the faintest idea of any 
relationship or even previous acquaintanceship 
between Clément and Virginie. Ifhe thought 
of any thing beyond the mere fact presented 
to him that his idol was in communication with 
another younger, handsomer man than him- 
self, it must have been that the Norman 
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farmer had seen her at the conciergerie, and 
had been attracted by her, and, as was but 
natural, had tried to make her acquaintance, 
and had succeeded. But, from what Pierre 
told me, I should not think that even this 
much thought passed through Morin’s mind. 
He seems to have been a man of rare and con- 
centrated attachments; violent, though re- 
strained and undemonstrative passions ; and, 
above all, a capability of jealousy, of which 
his dark oriental complexion must have been 
atype. I could fancy that if he had married 
Virginie, he would have coined his life-blood 
for luxuries to make her happy; would have 
watched over and petted her, at every sacri- 
fice to himself, as long as she would have been 
content to live for him alone. But, as Pierre 
expressed it to me: ‘When I saw what my 
cousin was, when I Jearned his nature too late, 
I perceived that he would have strangled a 
bird if she whom he loved was attracted by it 
from him,’ 

“When Pierre had told Morin of his dis- 
covery, Morin sate down} as I have said, quite 
suddenly, as if he had been shot. He found 
out that the first meeting between the Nor- 
man and Virginie was no accidental, isolated 
circumstance. Pierre was torturing him with 
his accounts of daily rendezvous: if but for a 
moment, they were seeing each other every 
day, sometimes twice a day! And Virginie 
could speak to this man, though to himself 
she was so coy and reserved as hardly to utter 
asentence. Pierre caught these broken words 
as his cousin’s complexion grew more and 
more livid, and then purple, as if some great 
effect were produced on his circulation by the 
news he had just heard. Pierre was so startled 
by his cousin’s wandering, senseless eyes, and 
otherwise disordered Jook, that he rushed into 
a neighboring cabaret for a glass of absinthe, 
which he paid for, as he recollected afterwards, 
with a portion of ‘Virginie’s five francs. By 
and by, Morin recovered his natural appear- 
ance ; but he was gloomy and silent; and all 
that Pierre could get out of him was, that the 
Norman farmer should not sleep another 
night at the Hétel Dugueselin, giving him 
such opportunities of passing and repassing 
by the conciergerie door. He was too much 
absorbed in his own thoughts to repay Pierre 
the half-franc he had spent on the absinthe, 
which Pierre perceived, and seems to have 
noted down in the ledger of his mind as on 
Virginie’s balanve of favor. 
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“ Altogether, he was so much disappointed 
at his cousin’s mode of receiving intelligence, 
which the lad thought worth another five-franc 
piece at least; or, if not paid for in money, to 
be paid for in open-mouthed confidence and 
expression of feeling, that he was for a time, 
so far a partisan of Virginie’s—unconscious 
Virginie—against his cousin as to feel regret 
when the Norman returned no more to his 
night’s lodging, and when Virginie’s eager 
watch at the crevice of the closely-drawn blind 
ended only with a sigh of disappointment. — If 
it had not been for his mother’s presence at 
the time, Pierre thought he should have told 
her all. But how far his mother was in his 
cousin’s confidence as regarded the dismissal 
of the Norman ! 

“ But, in a few days, Pierre felt almost sure 
that they had established some new means of 
communication. Virginie went out-for a short 
time every day; but, though Pierre followed 
her as closely as he could without exciting her 
observation, he could not discover what kind 
of intercourse she held with the Norman. 
She went, in general, the same short round 
among the little shops in the neighborhood ; 
not entering any, but stopping at two or 
three. Pierre afterwards remembered that 
she had invariably paused at the nosegays 
displayed in a certain window, and studied 
them long; but, then, she stopped and looked 
at caps, hats, fashions, confectionary (all of the 
humble kind common in that quarter), so how 
should he have known that any particular at- 
traction existed among the flowers? Morin 
came more regularly than ever to his aunt’s; 
but Virginie was apparently unconscious that 
she was the attraction. She looked healthier 
and more hopeful than she had done for 
months, and her manners to all were gentler 
and not so reserved. Almost as if she wished 
to show her gratitude to Madame Babette for 
her long continuance of a kindness, the neces- 
sity for which was nearly ended, Virginie 
showed an unusual alacrity in rendering the 
old woman any little service in her power, 
and. evidently tried to respond to Monsieur 
Morin’s civilities, he being Madame Babette’s 
nephew, with the soft graciousness which must 
have made one of her principal charms; for 
all who knew her speak of the fascination of 
her manners, so winning and attentive to 
others, while yet her opinions, and often her 
actions, were of so decided a character. For, 
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great; yet every man who came near her 
seems to have fallen into the sphere of her in- 
fluence. Monsieur Morin was deeper than 
ever in love with her during this last few days ; 
he was worked up into a state capable of any 
sacrifice, either of himself or others, so that 
he might obtain her at last. He sate ‘ devour- 
ing with his eyes’ (to use Pierre’s expression) 
‘whenever she could not see his looks; but, 
if she looked towards him, he looked to the 
ground—anywhere—away from her, and al- 
most stammered in his replies if she addressed 
any question to him.’ 

“ He had been, I should think, ashamed of 
his extreme agitation on the Boulevards, for 
Pierre thought that he absolutely shunned him 
for these few succeeding days. He must have 
believed that he had driven the Norman (my 
poor Clément !) off the field, by banishing him 
from his inn ; and thought that the intercourse 
between him and Virginie, which he had thus 
interrupted, was of so slight and transient a 
character as to be quenched by a little diffi- 
culty. 

“ But he appears to have felt that he made 
but little way, and he awkwardly turned to 
Pierre for help—not yet confessing his love, 
though : he only tried to make friends again 
with the lad after their silent estrangement. 
And Pierre for some time did not choose to 
perceive his cousin’s advances. He would 
reply to all the roundabout questions Morin 
put to him respecting household conversa- 
tions when he was not present, or household 
occupations and tone of thought, without 
mentioning Virginie’s name any more ‘than 
his questioner did. The lad would seem to 
suppose, that his cousin’s strong interest in 
their domestic ways of going on was all on 
account of Madame Babette. At last he 
worked his cousin up to the point of making 
him a confidant; and then the boy was half- 
affrighted at the torrent of vehement words 
he had unloosed. The lava came down with 
a greater rush for having been pent up so 
long. Morin cried out his words in a hoarse, 
passionate voice, clenched his teeth, his fin- 
gers, and seemed almost convulsed as he 
spoke out his terrible: love for Virginie, 
which would lead him to kill her sooner than 
see her another’s; and if another stepped in 
between him and her: and then he smiled a 
fierce, triumphant smile, but did not say any 
more. 

“Pierre was, as I said, half-frightened ; 
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but also half-admiring. This was really love 


—a ‘grande passion,’—a really fine, dramatic: 


thing,—like the plays they acted at the little 
theatre yonder. He had a dozen times the 
sympathy with his cousin now that he had 
had before, and readily swore by the infernal 
gods, for they were far too enlightened to be- 
lieve in one God, or Christianity, or any thing 
of the kind,—that he would devote himself, 
body and soul, to forwarding his cousin’s 
views. Then his cousin took him to a shop, 
and bought him a smart second-hand watch, 
on which they, scratched the word Fidélité, 
and thus was the compact sealed. Pierre 
settled in his own mind, that if he were a 
woman, he should like to be beloved as Vir- 
ginie was, by his cousin, and that it would be 
an extremely good thing for her to be the 
wife of so rich a citizen as Morin Fils,—and 
for Pierre himself, too, for doubtless their 
gratitude would lead them to give him rings 
and watches ad infinitum. 

“A day or two afterwards, Virginie was 
taken ill. Madame Babette said it was be- 
cause she had persevered in going out in all 
weathers, after confining herself to two warm 
rooms for so long; and very probably this 
was really the cause, for, from Pierre’s ac- 
count, she must have been suffering from a 
feverish cold, aggravated no doubt by her im- 
patience at Madame Babette’s familiar prohi- 
bitions of any more walks until she was better. 
Every day, in spite of her trembling, aching 
limbs, she would fain have arranged her dress 
for her walk at the usual time; but Madame 
Babette was fully prepared to put physical 
obstacles in her way, if she was not obedient 
in remaining tranquil on the little sofa by the 
side of the fire. The third day she called 
Pierre to her when his mother was not at- 
tending (having, in fact, locked up Made- 
moiselle Cannes’ out-of-door things). 

“See, my child, said Virginie. ‘Thou 
must do me a great favor. Go to the gar- 
dener’s shop in the Rue des Bons-Enfans, 
and look at the nosegays in the window. I 


long for pinks; they are my favorite flower — 


Here are two francs. If thou seest a nose- 
gay of pinks displayed in the window, if it be 
ever so faded,—nay, if thou seest two or 
three nosegays of pinks, remember, buy 
them all, and bring them to me. I have so 
great a desire for the smell.’ She fell back 
weak and exhausted. Pierre hurried out. 
Now was the time; here was the: clue to the 
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long inspection of the nosegays in this very 
shop. 

“ Sure enough, there was a drooping nose- 
gay of pinks in the window. Pierre went in, 
and with all his impatience, he made as good 
a bargain as he could, urging that the flowers 
were faded, and good for nothing. At last 
he purchased it at a very moderate price. 
And now you will learn the bad consequences 
of teaching the lower orders any thing beyond 
what is immediately necessary to enable them 
to earn their daily bread! The silly Count 
de Créquy,— he who had been sent to his 
bloody rest, by the very canaille of whom he 
thought so much,—he who had made Vir- 
ginie (indirectly, it is true) reject such a man 
as her cousin Clément, by inflating her mind 
with his bubbles of theories—this Count de 
Créquy had long ago taken a fancy to Pierre, 
as he saw the bright sharp child playing about 
his court-yard. Monsieur de Créquy had 
even begun to educate the boy himself, to 
try to work out certain opinions of his into 
practice, — but the drudgery of the affair 
wearied him, and beside, Babette had left his 
employment. Still the Count took a kind of 
interest in his former pupil; and made some 
sort of arrangement by which Pierre was to 
be taught reading and writing, and accounts, 
and Heaven knows what besides,—Latin, I 
dare say. So Pierre, instead of being an in- 
nocent messenger, as he ought to have been 
—(as Mr. Horner’s little lad Gregson ought 
to have been this morning)—could read writ- 
ing as well as you orl. So what does he do 
on obtaining the nosegay, but examine it 
well. The stalks of the flowers were tied up 
with slips of matting in wet moss. Pierre 
undjd the strings, unwrapped the moss, and 
out fell a piece of wet paper, with the writing 
all blurred with moisture. It was but a torn 
piece of writing-paper apparently, but Pierre's 
wicked mischievous eyes read what was writ- 
ten on it,—written so as to look like a frag- 
ment.—‘ Ready, every and any night at nine. 
All is prepared. Have no fright. Trust one 
who, whatever hopes he might once have had, 
is content now to serve you as a faithful 
cousin,’ and a place was named, which I for- 
get, but which Pierre+did not, as it was evi- 
dently the rendezvous. After the lad had 
studied every word, till he could say it off by 
heart, he placed the paper where he had 
found it, enveloped it in moss, and tied the 
whole up again carefully. Virginie’s face 
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colored scarlet as she received it. She kept 
smelling at it, and trembling: but she did 
not untie it, although Pierre suggested how 
much fresher it would be if the stalks were 
immediately put into water. But once, after 
his back had been turned for a minute, he saw 
it untied when he looked round again, and 
Virginie was blushing, and hiding something 
in her bosom. 

“ Pierre was now all impatience to set off 
to find his cousin, But his mother seemed to 
want him for small domestie purposes even 
more than usual; and he had chafed overa 
multitude of errands connected with the 
Hotel before he could set off to try and find 
his cousin at his haunts. At last the two met; 
and Pierre related all the events of the morn- 
ing to Morin. He said the note off word by 
word. (That lad this morning had some- 
thing of the magpie look of Pierre—it made 
me shudder to see him, and hear him repeat 
the note by heart.) Then Morin asked him 
to tell him all over again, Pierre was struck 
by Morin’s heavy sighs as he told him the 
story. When he came thesecond time to the 
note, Morin tried to write the words down; 
but either he was not a good, ready scholar, 
or his fingers trembled too much. Pierre 
hardly remembered, but, at any rate, the lad 
had to do it, with his wicked reading and 
writing. When this was done Morin sate 
heavily silent. Pierre would have preferred 
the expected outburst, for this impenetrable 
gloom perplexed and baffled him. He had 
even to speak to his cousin to rouse him; 
and when he replied, what he said had so 
little apparent connection with the subject 
which Pierre had expected to find uppermost 
in his mind, that he was half afraid that his 
cousin had lost his wits. 

“*My Aunt Babette is out of coffee.’ 

“¢T am sure I do not know,’ said Pierre. 

“*Yes, she is. Iheard her say so. Tell 
her that a friend of mine has just opened a 
shop in the Rue Saint Antoine, and that if 
she will join me there in an hour, I will sup- 
ply her with a good stock of coffee, just to 
give my friend encouragement. His name is 
Antoine Meyer, Number One hundred and 
Fifty, at the sign of the Cap of Liberty.” 

“*T could go with you now. I can carry a 
few pounds of coffee better than my mother,’ 
said Pierre, all in good faith. He told me he 
should never forget the look on his cousin’s 
face, as he turned round, and bade him 
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begone, and give his mother the message 
without another word. It had evidently sent 
him home promptly to obey his cousin’s com- 
mand. Morin’s message perplexed Madame 
Babette. 

“* How could he know I was out of coffee ? ’ 
said she. ‘I am; but I only used the last up 
this morning. How could Victor know about 
it?” 

“¢T am sure I can’t tell,’ said Pierre, who 
by this time had recovered lis usual self-pos- 
session. ‘All I know is, that Monsieur is in 
a pretty temper, and that if you are not sharp 
to your time at this Antoine Meyer’s you are 
likely to come in for some of his black looks.’ 

“<« Well, it is very kind of him to offer to 
give me some coffee, to be sure! But how 
could he know I was out ?’ 

“ Pierre hurried his mother off impatiently, 
for he was certain that the offer of the coffee 
was only a‘blind to some hidden purpose on 
his cousin’s part; and he made no doubt that 
when his mother had been informed of what 
his cousin’s real intention was, he, Pierre, 
could extract it from her by coaxing or bully- 
ing. Buthe was mistaken. Madame Babette 
returned home, grave, depressed, silent, and 
loaded with the best coffee. Some time after- 
wards he learnt why his cousin had sought 
for this interview. It was to extract from 
her, by promises and threats, the real name 
of Mam’selle Cannes, which would give him 
a clue to the true appellation of The Faithful 
Cousin. He concealed this second purpose 
from his aunt, who had been quite unaware 
of his jealousy of the Norman farmer, or of 
his identification of him with any relation of 
Virginie’s. But Madame Babette instinct- 
ively shrank from giving him any informa- 
tion ; she must have felt that, in the lowering 
mood in which she found him,—his desire 
for greater knowledge of Virginie’s antece- 
dents boded her no good. And yet he made 
his aunt his confidante—told her what she 
had only suspected before—that he was deeply 
enamored of Mam/’selle Cannes, and would 
gladly marry her. He spoke to Madame 
Babette of his father’s hoarded riches ; and 
of the share which he, as partner, had in them 
at the present time; and of the prospect of 
the succession to the whole, which he had as 
only child. He told his aunt of the provision 
for her (Madame Babette’s) life, which he 
would make on the day when he married 
Mam’selle Cannes. And yet—and yet—Ba- 
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bette saw that in his eye and look which made 
her more and more reluctant to confide in 
him. By and by, he tried threats. She 
should leave the conciergerie, and find em- 
ployment where she liked. Still silence. 
Then he grew angry, and swore that he would 
inform against her at the bureau of the Di- 
rectory, for harboring an aristocrat; an aris- 
tocrat he knew Mademoiselle was, whatever 
her real name might be. His aunt should 
have a domiciliary visit, and see how she 
liked that. The officers of the Government 
were the people for finding out secrets. In 
vain she reminded him that by so doing he 
would expose to imminent danger the lady 
whom he had professed to Jove. He told her, 
with a sullen relapse into silence after his 
vehement outpouring of passion, never to 
trouble herself about that. At last, he wea- 
ried out the old woman, and, frightened alike 
of herself and of him, she told him all,— 
that Mam’selle Cannes was Mademriselle 
Virginie de Créquy, daughter of the Count of 
that name. Who was the Count? Younger 
brother of the Marquis? Where was the 
Marquis? Dead long ago, leaving a widow 
and child. A son? (eagerly) Yes, a son. 
Where was he? Parbleu! how should she 
know ?—for her courage returned a little as 
the talk went away from the only person of 
the De Créquy family that she cared about. 
But, by dint of some small glasses out of a 
bottle of Antoine Meyer’s, she told him more 
about the De Créquys than she liked after- 
wards to remember. For the exhilaration of 
the brandy lasted but a very short time, and 
she came home, as I have said, depressed, 
with a presentimnnt of coming evil. She 
would not answer Pierre, but cuffed him about 
in amanner to which the spoilt boy was 
quite unaccustomed. His cousin’s short, 
angry words, and sudden withdrawal of confi- 
dence,—his mother’s unwonted crossness and 
fault-finding, all made Virginie’s kind, gentle 
treatment more than ever charming to the 
lad. He half resolved to tell her how he had 
been acting as a spy upon her actions, and at 
whose desire he had done it. But he was 
afraid of Morin, and of the veangeance which 
he was sure would fall upon him for any 
breach of confidence. Towards half-past 
eight that evening—Pierre, watching, saw 
Virginie arrange several little things—she was 
in the inner room, but he sate where he could 





see her through the glazed partition. His 
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mother sate—apparently sleeping—in the 
great easy-chair; Virginie moved about softly 
for fear of disturbing her. She made up one 
or two little parcels of the few things she 
could call her own ; one packet she concealed 
about herself,—the others she directed, and 
left on the shelf. “She is going,” thought 
Pierre, and, as he said (in giving me the 
account), his heart gave a spring to think that 
he should never see her again. If either his 
mother or his cousin had been more kind to 
him, he might have endeavored to intercept 
her; but as it was, he held his breath, and 
when she came out he pretended to read, 
scarcely knowing whether he wished her to 
succeed in the purpose which he was almost 





sure she entertained or not. She stopped by 


him, and passed her hand over his hair. He 
told me that his eyes filled with tears at this 
caress. Then ske stodd for a moment look- 
ing at the sleeping Madame Babette, and 
stooped down and softly kissed her on the 
forehead. Pierre dreaded lest his mother 
should awake (for by this time the wayward, 
vacillating boy must have been quite on Vir- 
ginie’s side,) but the brandy she had drank 
made her slumber heavily. Virginie went. 
Pierre’s heart beat fast. He was sure his 
cousin would try and intercept her: but how, 
he could not imagine. He longed to run out 
and see the catastrophe,—but he had let the 
moment slip ; he was also afraid of re-awak- 
ening his mother to her unusual state of anger 
and violence.” 
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NraGara Faris 1x HeLtvenic BaLtaD.— 
Mr. Canale, a Greek gentleman residing in this 
city, has kindly furnished to us a literal transla- 
tion of a Greek lyric poem which he wrote 
while viewing “ Niagara Falls.” The poem is 
marked for its simplicity and beauty, and al, 
though the translation presents but a very fain 
picture of the original, depriving it of the har- 
mony and the onomato poetic structure upon 
which so much of the beauty of lyric poetry de- 
pends, still we publish it with pleasure, being 
the first time, so far as we know, that Niagara, 
the ‘‘ wonder of the world,” has béen immor- 
talized in the language of Pindar. 

The original poem, we understand, has been 
forwarded to be published in one of the Athe- 
nian Magazines :— 


TO NIAGARA. 


Niagara! As I look upon thy ever-foaming 
and ever-rushing waters, my heart is filled 
with awe and admiration. 

Thou standest as a wonder of Ages, to which 
man may look and discern the overruling 
power of Him who governs the Universe. 

When the steamer, from the pure and clear wa- 
ters of the Augean sea bore me to Patmos, 

There I beheld the very spot where John heard 
the voice of God, as the “sound of many 
waters ;”” 

And now, as I hear “the sound of many wa- 
ters,’ I am amazed and trembled! Thy 
voice, O Niagara, is Jehovah’s voice ! 

I heard many seas roaring, and powerfully beat- 
ing our frail bark. 

I heard the mighty waves of the Ocean in their 
greatest fury dash and roar. 

But thy thunder-like voice surpasses all. Un: 
rivalled stands thy majestic tone ! 

Let me admire thee, O monument of unsur- 


passed greatness, let me drink of thy crystal 
waters. 

Many sad and pleasant recollections cluster 
around thy watery grave! Who ever thought 
that I would look upon thy mighty cataracts 4 

That I would see the tri-colored-diadem which 
the sun daily lays upon thy imperial brow! 

But alas! I must leave thee! Other places 
invite me, farewell! thy voice, O Niagara! 
shall for ever ring in my ears. . 

May thy waters roll on for ever, to charm oth- 
ers, and enchant them with a view of thee; 
which so many desire to see. 

And if I return to my native land, and visit 
again Athens and the shores of fair Pallas, 

There amidst those classic scenes, I shall re- 
member, O Niagara, with undying affection, 
the pleasant moments I spent upon thy eter- 
nal banks ! G. D. C. 
Niagara Falls, July 10, 1858. 

—Boston Journal. 





Inp1a Suaw s.—At the last monthly sale by 
auction of India shawls, at London, the number 
of purchasers was as follows : 15 French, 3 Eng- 
lish, 3 Americans, 2 Belgians, 1 Russian and 1 
German. The stock consisted of 6000 pieces, 
of which there were only 1800 veritable cashmere 
shawls. The remainder consisted of Indian tis- 
sues of the value of $5 to $8; It is only in Eng- 
land that these common scarfs find wearers. 
The sale brought almost the sum of $800,000. 
The French buyers’ proportion was three mil- 
lions. As four of the principal shops of Paris 
have their agents in Lahore, and thus receive 
directly their goods from India, it is clearly 
proved that France possesses almost a monopoly 
in these articles of luxury. There is scarcely a 
French lady, even of very moderate fortune, 





who does not possess one or more India shawls. 
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AMIE BONPLAND—THE NATURALIST. 


THE death of this person has been recently 
announced. Some. of our older inhabitants 
well remember the interest that was felt in 
his travels and captivity in Paraguay, about 
forty years ago. The following account of 
him, which is taken from a letter from Berlin, 
Prussia, published in the Boston Journal, 
will, with Humboldt’s letter accompanying it, 
be read with interest :— 


“ Bertin, July 16, 1858. 

“ Within a few days, letters have been re- 
ceived in Berlin from Montevideo, bringing 
painful rumor that Amie Bonpland, the 
celebrated botanist, the beloved friend and 
fellow-traveller of Alexander Von Humboldt, 
is no more. Should this rumor be con- 
firmed, and there is little occasion to ques- 
tion its truth, Bonpland will have passed 
away, after an eventful life of unremitted toil 
and research in the realm of natural science, 
at the ripe age of eighty-five; he was still 
engaged, up to a short period previous to 
the time of his reported death, in arduous 
agricultural and botanical pursuits. The sor- 
row which this rumor has diffused throughout 
Europe, is but the natural regret which all 
men feel when a noble spirit departs from 
emong them, and bears no resemblance to 
the grief awakened when a man of promise 
is cut down in the fullness of strength and 
expectation, to disappoint the hopes of the 
world. He had done work enough for one 
lifetime, and leaving mankind a noble legacy 
of scientific results, has passed away to higher 
spheres of labor. “Well done!” is the 
signet stamp upon the record of his days. 

“ J have obtained from a gentleman of this 
city, who has access to nk sources of in- 
formation, and especially to the correspond- 
ence between Humboldt and Bonpland, an 
interesting sketch of the life of the great 
botanist. To insert the whole of it here 
would swell my letter far beyond the pre- 
scribed limits, and I must content myself 
with such brief references to certain portions 
of his eventful history as will serve to illus- 
trate the touching letter which Humboldt 
dedicates to the memory of his lifelong 
friend. 

“ The intimacy of these two illustrious men 
began during Humboldt’s visit to Paris in 
May, 1798, shortly after Napoleon had sailed 
from Toulon upon his disastrous expedition 
to Egypt. Bonpland was about four years 
his junior, finely cultivated in his profession, 
ardent in temperament, and in him the 
maturer German found a man after his own 
heart. The grand result of this fortunate 
acquaintance, was the journey they performed 
together, during the years 1799 — 1804; 
through the American tropics, a journey 





which has furnished material, besides the 
more immediate scientific results, for some of 
the most magnificent descriptive passages of 
the Cosmos. Humboldt’s letters bear fre- 
quent witness to the disinterested affection 
and devotion of his fellow traveiler, who in 
more than one dangerous adventure displayed 
tnat greatest of all love, which is willing to 
sacrifice life itself for its friend. In health and 
sickness, in every privation, in every pleasure 
incident to their long wanderings, the two 
friends were inseparable, and the louely forests 
of the Amazon and the Orinoco, the intimacy 
which began in the gay capital of France 
ripened into friendship, which after half a 
century receives its first interruption by the 
death of Bonpland. 

“On his return to Europe, Bonpland: was 
introduced to Josephine, and by her favor ob- 
tained the office of Superintendent of the 
royal gardens at Malmaison and* Navarre. 
Hert, in the sunshine of imperial favor, he 
passed the happiest and palmiest days of his 
life, But it was in darker days, when the 
divorced Empress could no longer distribute 
royal patronage, that the true nobleness of 
his character appeared. He remained the 
faithful friend of his fallen benefactress, and 
te him she confided her most secret sorrows. 

“ After Josephine’s death, Bonpland, find- 
ing no place of repose in Europe, emigrated 
in 1816 to Buenos Ayres, taking with him a 
large number of fruit trees and a variety of 
other “natural productions. He was there 
received with due honor, and soon afterward 
received the appointment of Professor of 
Natural History. His restless temperament 
soon incited him to undertake a journey 
through the interior of the continent, a jour- 
ney fraught with unhappy consequences to 
himself and to science. For in passing 
through a portion of territory claimed by the 
Argentine Confederacy, he unfortunately in- 
curred the jealousy of the Dictator, Dr. 
Francia, by whom he was seized in the most 
dastardly manner and thrown in confinement. 
True greatness always rises above misfortune, 
and Bonpland, denied a hearing by his perse- 
cutor, confined .to a small plantation, dressed 
in the clothing of ‘a slave, and compelled to 
perform menial labor for his daily bread, nobly 
resigned himself to his destiny, and endeav- 
ored to make the best of it. He was always 
ready to give assistence to the sick, and by 
his gentle benevolence won the hearts of all 
who knew him. Nor was his scientific ardor 
suffered meanwhile to lie dormant. He made 
large additions to his collection of plants, 
and occupied himself a portion of the time in 
the distillation of brandy from honey. Not- 
withstanding the intercession of Alexander 
V. Humboldt and the remonstrances of 
France and England, he remained a captive 
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for nearly ten years. In 1831 he wasreleased 
without the formality of a trial, and sent away 
from the country which had so long been his 
prison. 

“ Refusing the most pressing invitations to 
return to Europe, Bonpland lived until 
recently upon his estate in the village of San 
Borgia. Conforming in almost every thing, 
except his ardor in the scientific pursuits, to 
the habits of the natives, he married an In- 
dian woman, and in the midst of the most 
enchanting region in the new world built him- 
self a quiet and happy home. Here, sur- 
rounded by an affectionate family, revered by 
every one, and at perfect liberty, he conceived 
and carried into execution many schemes for 
the advancement of agriculture, besides add- 
ing continually to hig immense collection of 
plants. 

“ But neither the charms of a simple life, 
nor the engrossing nature of his pursuits, 
could wholly wean his heart from the old as- 
sociations. Though firmly resolved to live 
and die upon his own estate in the new world, 
he long cherished the hope of a flying visit 
to the old. He desired, with all the ardor of 
a life-long friendship, to see Humboldt once 
more, that he might talk over ‘old times’ 
with him. How deeply this feeling was 
shared by his illustrious friend, I need not 
say. For many years they have maintained 
a constant correspondence, and though separ- 
ated thousands of miles, each has fe]t a cer- 
tain society in the life of the otherA The 
senior by about four years, Humboldt fondly 
hoped that he might not survive the last, the 
most faithful, the noblest and best beloved of 
all the friends of his long life. Yet so it 
must be. It is the destiny of this venerable 
man to follow all his friends to the grave, and 
to remain himself the sole representative of 
the times of his youth. One after another, 
within a few years, the great men who started 
with him.and kept pace with him, have gone 
to their rest and their final fame, and now 
Bonpland has left him. How deeply he feels 
this fresh bereavement, the following letter 
affords touching evidence. It was written for 

publication in the German papers, but I have 
earned, from a private source, that the vener- 
able man desires its circulation in the journals 

of the United States, as a mark of respect 

and esteem both for Bonpland and _ his 
American friends ’ :— 
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Dr. Lallemant, author of an important paper 
on the diseases of Europeans in the tropics. 
This talented gentleman, after leaving the 
Austrian royal expedition in the frigate 
Novara, in February of this year, for the pur- 
se of doing a kindness to myself, made the 
Journey from Rio Janeiro to Rio Grande, and 
thence by way of Porto Alegro through the 
former Jesuit Mission to San Borgia, under 
the erroneous impression that Bonpland, who 
had gone there in 1831, was still resident at 
that place. I have received two letters from 
Dr. Lallemant, one dated at San Borgia on 
the 10th of April, the other written from the 
village of Umguaiana, after he had visited 
Bonpland at Santa Anna. An extended ab- 
stract of these letters having been sent to the 
editor of the widely-read and _ interesting 
botanical journal, the Bonplandia, in Han- 
over, the following briefer extracts may here 
suffice : 

“In San Borgia,’ writes Dr. Lallemant, 
‘I lived with an intimate friend of Bonpland, 
the Vicar Gray, with whom I visited the 
garden of the botanist, so long cultivated with 
care, but now lying waste and desolate. It 
was near the close of the year 1857 that the 
Vicar last received letters from Bonpland, 
since when intelligence had come of his 
severe illness. Letters of inquiry still re- 
mained unanswered, and notwithstanding the 
short distance between the places, the people 
of San Borgia were uncertain whether I 
should find your fellow-traveller yet in the 
land of the living. In 1853 Bonpland had 
left San Borgia and taken up his residence 
upon his larger plantation of Santa Anna, 
where he had long occupied himself in the 
cultivation of orange trees. The residence of 
the aged scholar in the Estancia of Santa 
Anna, consists of two large buildings, merely 
clay walls bound together by bamboo sticks, 
and a few beams, and thatched with straw. 
These buildings have doors, but no windows, 
the light being admitted through the chinks 
between the bamboo sticks. Despite the deep 
furrows which an eventful life had engraven 
in the beloved countenance, his eye had not 
grown dim nor lost any of its full-thoughted 
vivacity. But lively conversation, though 
started by himself, appeared to weary him 
much, and he suffered severely from a chronic 
affection of the bladder. The privations he 
had so strangely imposed upon himself are 
by no means in consequence of poverty, or of 





HUMBOLDT’S LETTER. 
“ Conscious of the deep sympathy of numer- 
ous friends in the sorrow occasioned by the 
wide-spread report of the death of my dear, 


any necessity for abstinence, but of long cus- 
tom, great self-control, and characteristic in- 
dividuality. The government of Corrientes 
| has presented to him an estate valued at 10,- 


noble friend and fellow-traveller, Bonpland, I | 000 Spanish piastres, and he enjoys a French 
consider it my duty to give at least a brief | pension of 3000 francs a year. He has never 
notice of this event, for the particulars of made the practice of medicine a source of 
which I am indebted to the kind services of | pecuniary profit to himself. Though univer- 
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sally revered, he loves the solitude, and espe- 
cially avoids all persons who might offer him 
assistance or advice. His scientific'ardor has 
not yet abated, and his collections and manu- 
scripts are deposited in Corrientes, where he 
has founded a national Museum. 

“On the followi:g morning I found him 
visibly worse, and sinking away. The night 
had been a painful one. I pressed him to 
tell me whether I might not, in some way, be 
of service to him. But I fared no better than 
his other friends—he would accept of no 
assistance. How gladly would I have per- 
suaded him to return once more to civilized 
society! But I, too, felt with him that his 
time was passed. He belongs to the first 
half of the nineteenth century, not to the 
second. «I think that your friend himself was 
moved when I took his wasted hands in mine 
with the pressure of farewell. For three 
months now his attendants have remarked 
his failing strength, and perhaps the old man 
had the same foreboding as myeelt at parting, 
that I might be the last ambassador of Eu- 
ropean lineage who should penetrate the 
depths of the wilderness to offer’ him regard, 
love and thanks, in the name of that science 
which owes so much to his labors. I mounted 
my horse, and rode northward through the 
evergreen plains. No path showed my way, 
no guide disturbed me; I was alone with my 
sorrowful thoughts over the departing Bonp- 
land.’ 

“Yet how cheerful the last letter 1 received 
from Bonpland, bearing date the 7th of June, 
1857! ‘I myself, he writes, ‘shall bring all 





my collections and manuscripts to Paris, and 
deposit them in the Museum. My journey to 
France will be exceedingly short. I shall re- 
turn to my Santa Anna, where I lead a quiet 
and happy life. Here shall I die, and m 
sepulchre and my grave shall be underneat 
the shadow of the many trees I have planted. 
Oh how happy were I, my dear Humboldt, 
could we meet once more, and recall our 
common experiences! On the 28th of August 
next I shall be eighty-four years old, and am 
et four years younger than you. A man 
ately died in this vicinity who had attained 
the age of one hundred and seven. What a 
prospect for two travellers who have already 
stepped beyond the eightieth year!’ 

“ The cheerful, almost life-desiring tone of 
this letter, contrasts stfangely with the melan- 
choly representations of Dr. Lallemant. Ac- 
cording to Herr v. Tschudi the report was 
credited in Montevideo on the 29tli of May, 
that Bonpland had died at San Borgia, the 
date of his death uncertain. Yet Dr. Lalle- 
mant had spoken with him on the 18th of 
April in Santa Anna, and on May 19 the 
report of his death was discredited at Porto 
Allegro. Thus there yet remains ground for 
hope that the younger is not to be first called 
away. Such remoteness often stretches un- 
certainty to a painful duration; such the 
solicitude felt for Edward. Vogel in Central 
Africa, and for Adolphus Schlagintweit in 
Central Asia—the sorrowfully missed ! 

“ALEXANDER V, HUMBOLDT. 

“Berlin, July 12, 1858.” 





A StrANGER’s IMPRESSION OF THE HovsE 
or Commons.—If one desires to get a most 
unfavorable view of the members of the House 
of Commons, and become impressed with the 
idea that they are a most mediocre—nay, below 
mediocre, set of men in their personal appear- 
ance, he has only to sit awhile in the strangers’ 
or speakers’ gallery, and have no opportunity of 
correcting his impressions by closer observation. 
Seen thence, Lord Palmerston has the look of a 
vulgar, unintellectual, frowsy sort of an individ- 
ual, with vanity enough to dye his whiskers after 
he had become old enough to give it up. Corn- 
wall Lewis, with his sharp visage and long nose, 
looks fit for a villian in an opera or play—a 
veritable cut-throat. Kean would make his for- 
tune by giving him the second cut-throat busi- 
ness to do, Lord John looks only fit for a 
postillion. The others on his side of the House 
look like very good sort of respectable minnies 
and mediocrities, with here and there a dandified 
young lordling scattered in to flavor the dish. 
Bright I ha 2 not seen. On the other side sit 
Gladstone, + ‘ery common-place sort of a gentle- 
man as sec from the gallery (though he im- 
proved on ser inspection next day in the 
British M im); Sir James Graham, who 
seemed th 2 a very respectable farmer-like 





personage ; Lord Stanley, who has almost an 
insignificant look, inherited his father’s short, 
perked-up nose, with other features on a some- 
what diminutive and unimpressive scale ; Bulwer 
Lytton so closely resembled his portraits, that I 
recognised him immediately, though in the dim 
distant light he looked a rumpled second hand 
edition of himself; Sir. John Pakington is a 
rather dandified little gentleman, and Mr. Wal- 
pole does not strike the beholder as a remark- 
able man. Disraeli, alone out of the whole 
House, loomed out of the mist as a man fit to 
lead. His head isa study. There is something 
wonderful in it. All the lines of his face are 
hard and deeply drawn, as if the face had been 
exercised like the thews of an athlete’s leg or: 
back. The brain is massed up in front like a 
tower, and one feels as he sits there, impassive 
and seeming scarcely to heed what is going on, 
as if one gazed on a lion or tiger in repose, who 
could use teeth or claws terribly if occasion 
came. You would scarcely pronounce his face 
that of a good man—for it is sinister and for- 
bidding withal—but there is on it the clear 
stamp of intellect, and of strong will to put that 
intellect to use.—Zondon Correspondent Mon- 
treal Gazette. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE WEST IN- 
DIA SLAVES. 

Since the abolition of slavery a little more 
than a quarter of a century has passed away. 
Time enough has therefore elapsed to entitle 
us to ask, what has been the result of so ex- 
tensive an experiment. The West Indies may 
not be avery important part of the world, nor 
may the negroes be a very interesting popu- 
lation, but no other race or country has been 
the theatre of an experiment of which the 
results can be estimated with equal precision 
and with an equal freedom from all disturb- 
ing influences. It would therefore be most 
interesting to know what is, in the present 
day, the character of the whole rural and do- 
mestic economy of the dineteen colonies which 
were formerly cultivated by slaves. What is 
the population of the islands? Is it increas- 
ing or diminishing? How is it employed ? 
Are the blacks still supported by imports or 
Go they subsist upon the indiginous produc- 
tiens of the — Are they employed as 
laborers or have they to any extent become 
proprietors, and if so, what is the nature and 
extent of their holdings ?. How are the man- 
ners and the domestic condition of the white 
inhabitants affected by the change? Do they 
live in a more rational and satisfactory man- 
ner than was usual in old times? How are 
their circumstances affected in a money point 
of view? We have heard a great deal about 
West Indian distress, and few cries were louder 
when the sugar duties were under discus- 
sion. What are the facts of the case? It 
is currently reported that in the more popu- 
jous colonies, such as Barbadoes and Antigua, 
the population has increased, and that in 
those which are more thinly peopled, such 
as Jamaica, it has diminished. Is this the 
case? And, if it be, do statistics show any 
connexion between density and thinness of 
population on the one hand, and increase and 
diminution of production, especially in the 
great staple articles of sugar and coffee, on 
the other? In connexion with this part of the 
matter, particular attention might be advanta- 
geously directed to the Mauritius and Guiana. 
In those colonies the rate of compensation 
per head was much higher than deuhine. 
Slavery was therefore looked upon as being 
of greater value to the slaveholders in these 
than in other colonies. Have they in point 
of fact, suffered more from its abolition than 
the rest? If not, it would seem to follow that, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, 
slavery was economically inferior to freedom. 

It would be hardly less interesting to know 
something of the moral results of the Eman- 


cipation. Our readers will no doubt remem- 
ber Mr. Carlyle’s denunciation in Fraser’s 
Magazine some years back, of “black 
Quashee” and his pumpkins, and the vigor- 
ous desire which he expressed that black 
Quashee, being “ little better than a kind of 
blockhead,” should be put under some regu- 
lations, not too humane, by which the West 
Indies might be made to produce the amount 
of spices and sugar which “ the gods” thought 
desirable. If humor could solve problems ir- 
respectively of fact, Mr. Carlyle would be the 
greatest philosopher of the day; but this, as 
yet, is not the case, and we should therefore 
ike, before joining in his denunciations of 
“ black Quashee,” to know what really is the 
osition of the blacks and half-castes in the 
ritish colonies. A large number of bisho 
rics and archdeaconries have been established 
within the last twenty-five years. “What effect 
have they produced on the population ? What 
are their habits about marriage? What is 
their condition in respect to education ? Have 
any fair proportion of them risen to any con- 
siderable height in the social scale? Domen 
of color sit in the local legislatures? Are they 
found at the bar oron the bench? Are there 
black clergymen, and of what denominations? 
Do the two races show any tendency to fuse ? 
A comparative view of West Indian life as it 
is now, in these respects, and as it was thirty 
years ago, would be one of the most interest- 
ing of all possible contributions to social and 
political knowledge ; and it would enable us, 
without giving offence to any one, to throw 
more light upon that which is the most vital 
of all questions to the United States, than all 
the preachers and novelists that ever dis- 
cussed it. 
It may be asked how these inquiries are to 
be made, and who are the proper people to 
make them? The answer is that many of the 





immediate descendants and _ representatives 
of the men ty whom the abolition of slavery 
was brought about now occupy prominent 
| public positions, in which they could lend some 
| assistance, or at any rate countenance, to 
such an undertaking. Lord Broughant’s 
‘great knowledge and experienée might enable 
him to make most useful suggestions upon 
such a question. Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Wilber- 
| force, and Earl Grey, have all left sons who 
: eitin the House of Lords Sir Fowell Buxton 


‘is similarly represented in the House of Com- 
mons. It would not need a very great ef- 
fort on the part of fhose who have so close a 
hereditary interest in the matter, to supply 
what would probably be the most striking 
justification of their own and their fathers’ 
policy. 
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